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A FREE (AND EASY) SCHOOL. 


Be kind enough to look at the following 
| prospectus of “Queen Elizabeth’s Royal Free 
Grammar-School,” at Thistledown. Dr. Laon 
Blose, head master, seeks private pupils, who 
are to bring with them silver forks and 
| spoons. He wants pupils at forty guineas, 
| with extras, on the usual terms. Be kind 
| enough to look at the first paragraph of the 
| prospectus. 
_ “At this school, founded by Queen Elizabeth, 
| there are only seven foundation or free boys, 
| who attend as day scholars, not at all inter- 
fering with the private pupils.’ A Free 
| Grammar-School master advertises the free 
boys as of no consequence at all! To be 
sure, you say—an every-day occurrence. So 
it is, 

Here is an educational register for the year 
of our Lord 1851. It contains a list of what 
are humorously called Free Grammar-Schools, 
one hundred and eighteen pages long. There 
| are in this country two thousand four hundred 
| endowed schools, and in two thousand of 
them there are not four hundred free pupils! 
The endowment of some of these establish- 
ments is small; a scauty stipend for a clergy- 
man, but a fair stipend for a trained village 
schoolmaster. In others it is large ; but, 
small or large, it very rarely is made service- 
able to the children of the poor. Here, for 
example, if we look into the register, we find 
one Grammar-School, founded, like that of 
Thistledown, by Queen Elizabeth, free to sons 
of parishioners. It is respectably endowed. If 
we look into the advertisements bound up with 
the same register, we find the reverend head- 
master of this school informing us, that “the 
course of instruction pursued, comprises 
theology, the Greek and Latin classics, as 
preparatory to the universities and public 
colleges, geometry, algebra, French,” and a 
great deal more. Every boarder who comes 
hungering for knowledge must bring with him 
“a silver spoon and fork.” Again, another 
school, endowed with a good ‘house, a few 
acres of field, and two hundred and eighty 
pounds a year, in order that it might be “ free 
to boys born in the parish,” looks abroad for 
patronage, and advertises to the public that 
“the system of education is adapted to prepare 
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Sandhurst, and the examination required at 
the Horse Guards, as well as for the public 
schools and the universities.’ Why is it so 
adapted? Is it a custom at the Horse 
Guards to examine curly-headed ploughboys ? 
Does Lubin sigh to be a wrangler ? 

That is all very well, you say, and very 
stale. You know all about Free Grammar- 
School abuses, and the children of the poor, 
despoiled of their inheritance. But you are 
tired of dry statistics, and vague generalities, 
Something distinct and tangible would suit 
you better. Will I go and visit one of these 
Free Grammar-Schools ; walk into the school- 
room ; see the boys at work; catechise the 
head-masters ; look over the building, and 
bring back a report of what is to be seen ? 
WillI? Ofcourse I will. Take the Royal 
Free Grammar-School of Thistledown, of 
which I have just seen the prospectus. 
Dr. Laon Blose confesses to the usual par- 
tiality for silver forks. He teaches German. 
drawing, dancing, music, on the usual terms. 
He prepares younger boys for Eton. His 
course of study is comprehensive. He has 
seven foundation boys who do not interfere 
with his arrangements. “At Midsummer 
and Christmas ail the pupils are examined. 
and prizes are awarded by the trustees and 
governors.” You wonder whether the found- 
ation boys ever have prizes given to them. 
I will go and ask. Of this school, at present, 
beyond its prospectus, I know nothing what- 
ever. It seems to be like others of its class. 
Let us accept it as a specimen. I know no 
more than you do, what we shall find when we 
get there; but we will run over to Thistledown, 
and look about us. What we see we will 
report quite faithfully; we will not feign 
even the minutest incident, and not invent 
a syllable of dialogue, but bring back a 
true picture of this Royal Grammar-School, 
and of the way in which they manage it, 
falsifying only the names of places or of 
persons. 

You put on the coat of Fortunatus, as a 
railway wrapper, and go with me as invisible 
companion. A sentence brings us to our 
journey’s end. We pass through the little 
station-house, and scorning the small fly at 
the door, which has blown itself into a rail- 
way omnibus, we march upon the high-roa 
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not far distant, as we see by the grey towe1 
of its church, which peeps over the trees on 
yonder hill. 

It is a dull October afternoon; no blue 
whatever in the sky, no wind whatever in the 
trees. On each side of the broad high-road, 
the fields are puffed up into notice by a series 
of undulations, as if it were determined that 
no effort should be spared to make the greatest 
possible display of melancholy oaks, and red 
and yellow copses, and every variety of 
autumn foliage which Nature has just now on 
hand. Dulled as we are by the dulness of 
the atmosphere, and little cheered by the 
dead leaves which make our path untidy, yet 
our London eyes are brightened at the first 
sight of a veritable five-barred gate, framed 
in. blackberries. But blackberries, again, are 
melancholy things; they take our thoughts 
back to the days of trustful childhood, when 
we could crop those little joys by the way- 
side, and did not know that they are only 
safe while they are sour, and that the over- 
sweet have constantly a maggot coiled within. 
Alas for the experience of life! There goes 
the omnibus-fly : a country girl inside, and on 
the box the little midshipman who was our 
fellow-traveller! He has lost no time in 
lighting a cigar, and has already recognised 
a man anda brother in the coachman. He 
sits upon the coach-box as an emperor upon 
a throne, much happier, and quite as proud. 
The railway train is tearing on over the 
distant country. The chaise, which lounges 
homeward in advance of us, lags with the 
slowness of a disappointed vehicle, after 
trotting briskly to the station for a master 
who has not arrived. Really, if we were epic 
poets, we should picture a colossal shadow of 
despondency, sitting with bowed head on 
yonder little hill, the genius of the place, and 
hear her sighing through the stillness of the 
air. 

Now the road, which was not the main 
road after all, but a mere tributary to the 
stream of travellers, has led to the main 
current. A procession of three carts laden 
with manure, is all by which that current is 
at present indicated. A large white house, 
labelled “Seminary for Young Ladies,” faces 
us. We wonder, first, why girls should go 
to seminaries, boys to academies ; next, we | 
wonder which way shall we turn to Thistle- 
down. Then, we remember the position of| 
the grey church-tower ; we see certain railings 
also, and we turn, therefore, to the right with 
confidence. The railings! Nobody would be- 
lieve that we had been to Thistledown at all, 
if we came back and never named that very 
striking feature. It would be the return from 
Egypt of a traveller who has not seen the 
Pyramids. Thick wooden railings on each 
side of the road, and the ascent of a hill, 
indicate that we are coming into Thistledown. 
The wonder of the railings is their wintriness. 
Some of the posts evidently have, at a remote | 
period, been dressed with tar; others, show | 
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trace of nothing but the green paint employed 
by nature. The whole effect is gloomy, but 
the top rail on each side all the way to Thistle- 
down, is made resplendent with white lead, 
conveying to the eye immediately some notion 
of a heavy fall of snow. Next, we decide that 
itis paint ; that Thistledown is not a wealthy 
borough ; that its corporate funds having 
been spent in painting the top-rail, it is 
resolved to stop and breathe a bit before pro- 
ceeding to the second. This top rail, in the 
meantime, is the lion of the place, carved over 
with initials and dates, and names of distant 
places. 

Little cottages and little gardens, and a 
broad street, presently, with little houses on 
each side. A load of coals going to somebody ; 
or rather not going, but standing still. The 
driver is in conversation with a listless-looking 
individual, whe lifts up his smock-frock to 
put his hands into the pockets of his cordu- 
roys, and wears portentous yellow gaiters, 
The conversation closes, and the yellow 
gaiters lounge very heavily down hill. The 
horse, after a preliminary struggle, (which 
the driver regards philosophically), proceeds 
to pull the coal cart up hill. Those are the 
first natives of Thistledown with whom we 
meet, but we observe now three or four 
more in the street. Here is a clean little 
commercial inn, its floors well hearth- 
stoned, bearing a right ancient commercial 
sign, “The Woolpack.” Here is the huge 
stuccoed front of a hotel, with its paint 
peeling off. A tremendous iron bracket hangs 
over the door, but no sign swings from it. We 
feel no doubt that its despondent owner is mi- 
serably drinking weak tea in some dull back 
room, over afire containing five or six live coals. 
Yonder are two large houses of white brick, 
with haudsome shop-fronts. You guess them 
to belong to a general store dealer and a 
draper. Of course you are right—you always 
are. There are some wooden houses; and 
this block, which stands, like our own 
cockney Middle Row, in the centre of the 
road, tells of a number that have been pulled 
down to better the highway ; so, once upon 
a time, there was improvement here. There 
is the old church, crumbling to pieces, with 
a smooth brown dab of restoration plas- 
tered over half a wall; the churchyard, very 
small and very full. We have not yet passed 
the grammar-school. Here, to the right, is 
another street ; we will seek, there, the object 
of our journey. 

A few people out. Prosperous-looking gene- 
ral store shops ; prosperous-looking butchers ; 
some large inns, including a tremendous 
Dragon, and a long straggling hostelry in 
a deep hollow by the road-side, offering 
“good entertainment for man and beast!” 
Pleasant houses, with trimmed shrubs in 
front; a green, with diverging roads, and 
trees, and a pond, and geese, and pretty little 
residences on the skirts of it. But, still 
we see no grammar-school. Let us turn 
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A FREE (AND 
back and ask the Dragon to direct us. Men 
in smock-frocks sit in the bar of the Dragon, 
one of whom comes out to us. We ask our 
question. “Dr. Blose’s?” he inquires, and 
we assent. He points to a white house by the 
church, and bids us journey to the right of 
that ; so we retrace our steps. The chemist, 
with a plaster man and horse struggling 
together in his window, seems himself to have 
got the fore-horse by the head. The book- 
seller and stationer maintains a good shop ; 
but finds that he thrives better by combining 
toys and china with his other articles of 
trade. There is, of course, the local slop- 
seller, with a gigantic red hat, of a very rural 
pattern, hung out as his sign. The ironmonger 
Os a very well-stocked shop, aiid there’s a 
| carriage stopping at the door of it. The 
nmilliners inhabit little houses, with their 
aames hung upon labels in the windows. 
There are multitudes of little houses, and the 
road between them is familiar with hobnailed 
shoes, that kiss its face with lingering caresses. 
Nothing seems to be done rapidly in Thistle- 
down. We saunter in our pace, lest people 
throw their windows up and think that we 
are walking for a wager. Here is the white 
house by the church again; there is a taste 
| in this churchyard for deal planks adown the 
|| whole length of the graves, recording briefly 
|| who is set beneath. There are a few little head- 
| stones, of the common garden-label pattern, 
| indicating what seed has been sown below, for 
immortality. 

The school. 


An old wall, pierced with two 
|| doors side by side; “Dr. L. Blose” painted 
on one of them, assures us that, at length, we 


have found the object of our search. Behind 
the wall an antiquated little building of plain 
brick, with a round tower on each side of it, 
and queer little windows, the whole luxu- 
riantly overgrown with ivy, is the Free 
School as it was built in the days of Queen 
Elizabeth. 

We open the door glorified by the Doctor’s 
name, and enter a small court-yard. The two 
doors, side by side, lead into the same court : 
perhaps one is consecrated to the silver fork, 
the other to the Free School. The door closes 
behind us, and, as it shuts out even the little 
world of Thistledown, and leaves us in the 
quiet court alone, before the ivied walls of 
the old school-house, the sad October spirit 
seems to have led us back among the ghosts 
of things belonging to a former century. A 
handsome greyhound issues from an outhouse, 
and offers us his nose in a most friendly 
manner. There is not a breath of air stirring 
the ivy. While we still stand, patting the 
ae head, and looking at the worn 
ace of the quiet little building, our eyes are 
attracted by the movement of a child, who 
glides in at the school-house door. It must 
be the dull sky, and the dead leaves, and the 
old ivied walls, into whose inner life the 
figure passes, that have made the little child 
appear so ghostly. It had perhaps come out 
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to drink, but we had not heard its quiet 
movement until it was near the door—a little 
pale child passing in with a worn look, and 
not one glance of curiosity towards a strange 
face in the court-yard. There is another | 
door which, probably, is that pertaining to 
the house; the figure of the little child— 
perhaps it was hallucination, or a guiding 
wraith, for children do not often glide so 
silently—at any rate, the figure—has informed 
us where to seek the school-room door. We 
go to it, and in a minute we are standing in 
the midst of the assembled school. 

Down drop all preconceived ideas founded 
on the silver fork. A powerful surprise 
arrests our progress; we stand still, en- 
deavouring to shake off the dreaminess of 
our impressions. A school-room, built in 
the old days of Queen Elizabeth, not at all 
large, but tolerably lofty, with little windows 
high up, and bare whitened walls, and twice 
as many beings in it as it ought to hold. 
Against the walls, a few maps; the desks | 
and forms at which the children swarm—or 
seem to swarm, so narrow is the compass of 
the school-room—are undoubtedly the very 
desks with which that Royal Free Grammar- 
School was furnished when it was first built 
for the uses of the poor. Worm-eaten they 
look, and more than worm-eaten—child- 
eaten—bitten about with large holes, and 
covered with a network of infantile carvings. 
Pale as maggots, in unwholesome-looking 
clothes, the children swarm, heavily busy at 
their work ; no look of joyous curiosity, no 
wide bright eye of wonder rests upon us; 
we have interrupted nothing ; we have fallen 
on another dream. A tall, dirty youth, or 
man, dressed seedily, and garnished with 
moustaches, bends over a form covered with 
small weary-looking children ; our entrance 
does not cause him to lift up his head. There 
is a loud voice of aman busy somewhere ; but 
the little place grows large before us in the 
mist of sickliness which its rough walls 
enclose ; our eyes can rest on no detail. We 
have yet to recover from the shock of an 
unexpected and oppressive picture. 

And as it is in some dreams where the gro- 
tesque scene works itself out before us, and all 
the actors seem unconscious of our presence, so 
here, for a brief space, the work of school goes 
on. The pale young man in the moustache is 
the French master. We move as if we would 
address him, and that breaks the spell. He 
dives into a group of children, and produces 
out of it a large man with a pasty face, who 
comes, still silently, towards us. We do not 
hear the big voice now, but the puny hum, 
a spectral imitation of the hum of school, 
continues, 

“Doctor Blose?” we say, and look this 
latest portion of our vision in the face. That 
face has almost the complexion of an apple- 
pudding ; black hair mats over it untidily. 
This is Thursday—not to him, or to the boys 
apparently, a cleau-shirt day—he still wears 
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last Sunday’s linen. He is stout, but every 
limb betrays his laxity of fibre ; his coat is 
fluffy ; his hands are unclean. He evidently 
lives in an unwholesome atmosphere. “ Dr. 
Blose ?” we say. He mutters a few syllables, 
bowing assent. We stand now in the middle 
of the school. “A gentleman in London, 
who has seen one of your prospectuses, 
desired me to run down and ask you a few 
questions.” 

Dr. Blose illuminates the whole of his face 
in honour of my arrival. “Most happy to 
see you; will you walk into the drawing- 
room ?” 

Come with me, invisible companion, as I 
follow Dr. Blose! We leave the school-room 
by a private door conducting into the house. 
We cross odd little dark passages, then climb 
a steep, worm-eaten old stair; cross a room 
into another room, and sit down opposite the 
docter. 

It is a wonderfully low-pitched room, of 
which the ceiling seems to weigh heavily 
upon our spirits; the queer little windows, 
out of which we peep abroad through the 
old ivy, let little life in from the sombre 
day outside. 

Abruptly I resume the conversation— 
“Chiefly it was desired that I should ask 
you questions about the number of your 
pupils, and how you manage with the free 
scholars ?” 

“O, they have been rather a difficulty ; but 
I have made arrangements—which, indeed, I 
shall carry out next week—to turn my parlour 
into a school-room ; and then I shall keep my 
own boys perfectly separate from the free 
school and the day-scholars.” 

“You would teach your private pupils sepa- 
rately—have, in fact, two distinct schools?” 

ve. 

“But how would you attend to them? 
Would there not be some difficulty ?” 

“ Why, I might possibly need another assist- 
ant ; my wife, too, might teach the youngest 
children. I might attend to the foundation 
boys when the French master was in the 
parlour.” 

“T understand. How many private boarders 
have you ?” 

“Sixteen. My number is five-and-twenty, 
if I can make it up.” 

“ And day-scholars you have ?” 

“Yes, I take day-scholars ; but there are 
only six or seven. I might have more if I 
would ; but when they are too rough, I refuse 
totake them. The foundation boys, of course, 
are a rough lot, and I must take whoever is 
put into a vacancy. But i pick my day- 
scholars.” 

My friendly shade, you sit by, looking rather 
grim. As for the shade of Queen Elizabeth, 
I hope she does not hear that the rough—even 
with money in their hands—are warned off 
from the Free School door, lest private pupils 
he offended by them. Grim as you look, I do 
somewhat relent, now that we have gone so 
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far, and do compassionate poor Dr. Blose, who 
sits here uttering the secrets of his prison- 
house. Yet do we intrude upon no private 
confidence. Free endowed Grammar-Schools 
are public property. I ask no question of 
Dr. Blose, his answer to which the public 
has not a commanding right to hear. If 
I said how large an ear was open for his 
information, he would never give it me, I 
tell him, therefore, nothing of my motives; 
not a word more than the absolute and very 
simple fact, that a gentleman who had seen 
his prospectus wished me to ask him ques- 
tions, On that hint he speaks ; and I, remem- 
bering my delicate position, ask for no 
information that does not immediately con- 
cern the position of foundation boys in a Free 
Grammar-School. 

“Your own pupils, then, will not be taught 
with the Seendlatien boys? And the prizes? 
How do you arrange about the prizes 1” 

“The trustees examine the whole school 
once a year, and prizes are then given to the 
boys whom I point out. The other half-year 
I give prizes myself, and on each occasion I 
generally manage that one prize should go to 
the best boy on the foundation form.” 

“You are superintended, I suppose, by the 
trustees ?” 

“Yes; generally the clergy of the parish. 
May I ask for whom you are inquiring ?” 

“No. You may, perhaps, hear more upon 
the subject. I must be gone now, for I have 
exhausted all my stock of questions.” 

“Will you come up and see the bed- 
rooms ?” 

“No, thank you—no; it is not my purpose 
to look into domestic arrangements.” 

But I am urged to ascend, and am not sorry 
to wander through the worm-eaten old school- 
house. Dr. Laon Blose points out a little 
garden at the back. “I mean,” he says, “to 
make a play-ground there, for my own boys, 
where they may be when the free scholars are 
in front. It is necessary to watch against 
intimacy between them ; for though it doesn’t 
matter in the case of pupils who come from a 
distance, it is very awkward in the case of 
boys whose parents live in the vicinity.” 
I look a little puzzled. “ Because,” said the 
Doctor, “after they leave school, the rough 
acquaintance is apt to be continued.” 

So the silver forks are parted from the 
wooden spoons. Declining hospitable offers, 
we turn to depart. As we wind down the 
old staircase, the doctor asks us from behind, 
“ Don’t you think, now, that it is a good plan 
to part the two schools?” We murmur, “ Yes,” 
for, certainly, we think at present the poor 
children are overcrowded. But as a return 
catechism appears likely to commence, I 
tumble down a step or two, and turn the 
doctor’s breath into a current of apology for 
his extremely awkward stairs. 

So, being let out at the private door, I 
stand again with my old friend the grey- | 
hound, and look back at the dedi 
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school; the little school with its two dwarf 
crumbling towers. I wonder how the doctor, 
and his household, and his five-and-twenty 
pupils, can be stowed away therein. My 
wonder is not at the doctor. It is not he 
who is an abuse ; he is but one among four 
thousand men, whose lot is cast among these 
rotten places. Educated men and clergy- 
men are named as masters, with salaries 
beluw their expectation. They are distinctly 
told to help themselves, by taking private 
pupils ; and what they are distinctly told 
to do, they do. It isa part of the contract 
made with them when they accepted office. 
The consequences of putting such men, upon 
such terms, into these places, follow naturally. 
A vivid and a painful picture of them is pre- 
sented here at Thistledown, 

The afternoon has waned, and the Octo- 
ber gloom has deepened; and the gloom 
which we have brought with us out of that 
mouldered tomb of charity, strengthens con- 
siderably the October influence. We walk 
back to the railway station ; there will not be 
atrain for an hour. Let us walk on three 
miles to the train’s next place of stoppage, 
and wait there. 

So we walk on through the dead leaves that 
bestrew the narrow lanes, and having passed 
a little village, presently, we see a mob of 
children round a cottage gate; an adorned 
cottage, larger than the grammar-school we 
left, and like it clad with ivy, but with 
clematis as well. 


Is it another school? No,| privileged class. 
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And we pass on, and presently an iron 
torrent pours us back into the depths of 
London. 
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Wuen Bishop Percy published his “ Re- 
liques,” in 1765, he found it necessary to 
make an apology for introducing them to a 
“polite age.” The century was too artificial, 
too “elegant,” to be expected to like anything 
so natural. We now recognise these barbarous 
remains to be full of the finest and most 
genuine poetry. “Sweet William and Fair 
Margaret,” as preserved in its old form by 
the graceful-minded Bishop, is an infinitely 
finer production than the “ Margaret’s Ghost ” 
founded on it by Mallet which the Bishop so 
highly eulogises. All this is part of what we 
may call the Second Revival, which began 
in the early days of Scott; which has resulted 
in the increased love for Shakspeare and 
Spenser ; which has reprinted Herrick ; and 
the essence of which lies in this, that it 
brought back heart into our literature. I 
often compare this movement of Europe to 
the return of the Prodigal Son. Europe 
sickened over its dry husks, and came back 
to its parent Nature. Let us glance here at 
the tracks of the wanderings of our native 
English mind, since the point where the tracks 
become clearly traceable. 

Our old minstrels were undoubtedly a 
They sang at the banquets 


but a whole school is waiting at the gate ;|of the barons, and were indeed the poets of 


children of all sizes, labourers’ children 
evidently—bits of the rough lot—but cleaner 
far, and very far more child-like than the 
weary little crowd at Thistledown. Four or 
five little imps are racing with each other, and 
give us as they pass a joyous grin; a little 
philosopher of five years old walks alone, 
singing, and fires smiles at us out of his big 
eyes as we go by. Around the cottage gate 
are children of all sizes, from two feet to five, 
and a gentleman with whom they seem all to 
be on loving terms, is asking, “ Whose turn- 
out” a cart may be, whose red and yellow 
horse travels in leading-strings. Free and 
fearless childish looks, and kindly childish 
laughter play about us as we travel through 
this sunny little cloud of life. 

And we go on, and presently, by the way- 
side, there is a cottage with nasturtium and 
monthly roses blossoming about its windows, 
and a woman—not young—neatly dressed, 
leans over the gate, her head upon one hand, 
and she is looking up the lane pleasantly, 
pensively, her eyes upon the little multitude. 
Very coarse her neat dress is, very refined the 
look of love toward the children makes her 
face to seem; to see her, in passing, lean 
over the gate before her roses, tempts one to 
look back upon the quiet picture; and then 
we see, built up against her cottage, the clean 
little school-house with its windows open, so 
we know she is the village schoolmistress. 


| 


their age; plucking forth and _ illustrating 
the beauty that lay in the acts of their genera- 
tion. What the old barons did in their fight- 
ing, havoc-making lives—conceiving it their 
due occupation—these minstrels endowed 
with grace and attraction. It was pleasant, 
of course, for a Percy, or a Douglas, to hear 
the hunting and slaughtering adventures of 
his grandfather, recounted with the magic of 
music, made look so bright by the light of 
poetic fire. The minstrel, with his gifts, was 
undoubtedly a welcome visitor; and, indeed, 
the great barons had minstrels of their own 
in habitual attendance on them. We cannot 
complain that our ancestors were without 
musical taste. They had “serenades,” for 
example, in the days when our climate was 
worse than it is now. I have no doubt they 
were, what we should call, “coarse,” rough, 
from the very vigour of life they felt. Yet, 
they had their refinements; they were ex- 
tremely fond of perfumes, not delicate, etherial 
essences, but thick compounds, touching up 
the sense with a vengeance. Undoubtedly, 
they liked splendour and ornament—witness 
only their armorial ensigns—and generally 
must have loved the expression of beauty by 
their minstrels, who revealed the highest 
beauty to them, by the chant and the harp. 
We need only remember how Taillefer came 
singing up in front of the Norman line, at 
Hastings ; how Blondel sang to the young 
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knights under the walls at Acre ; how the | joined, above the church-spire, in a true-loye 


condition of the minstrels improved after the 
times of Richard the First. They remained a 
distinct body for many ages after the Norman 
conquest. They were, in fact, the literary 
exponents of life, as the chroniclers were the 
preservers of tradition; they did for the 
nationality of their countrymen, what the 
Church did for their religious belief. The 
Church had its singers of the deeds of saints, 
while the minstrels sang the wars, adventures, 
and loves. We sing of imaginary pirates, 
imaginary loves, of sentiments notoriously 


contrary to the general feeling of society, | 


about every conceivable subject. The first 
song was a winged fact; a kind of inspired 
history. I confess, for this reason, to a liking 
for the ballad of “Sweet William and Fair 
Margaret ;” 
titles call them. It is full of character, ten- 
derness, prettiness—of truth, in short. The 
simple English village air breathes about it. 
The two lovers are sitting together, and 
William speaks :— 


“T see no harm by you, Margaret, 

And you see none by me ; 
Before to-morrow at eight o'clock 
A rich wedding you shall see.” 


Of course, the artful villain “palters” in a} 


“double sense ;” but neither Margaret nor 
the “intelligent reader” (the fact is, that 
entity was not extant then) are supposed to 
see through it. You are to “shut your eyes,” 


as the children say, “and wait what fortune | 


sends you.” 
stanza— 


Accordingly, in the very next 


* Fair Margaret sate in her bower window, 
Combing her yellow hair ; 
There she spied sweet William and his bride, 
As they were a-riding near.” 


It never seemed to enter Margaret’s head 
that anything but death remained ; ac- 
cordingly it comes, and her spirit glides up 
to William’s feet :— 


* Are you awake, sweet William, she said, 
Or, sweet William, are you asleep? 
God give you joy of your gay bride-bed, 

And me of my winding sheet!” 


William tells his bride of his bad dream ; 
and in one 
bride, we discern her to be a common-place 
and, probably, a disagreeable woman. I un- 
dertake to declare that Master William 
married her for money. He goes off to his 
semen house, and, finding her dead, and 
that 


“ She has lost her cherry red,” 


he himself dies of sorrow. Margaret was 
buried in the lower chancel, and William in 
the higher. A rose sprang from her breast, 
and a briar from his; and ultimately they 


those “noble lovers,” as the old | 








| song-writers after this. 


momentary glimpse of that| ae . 
| of all our songs—which first appeared in 1561. 





knot, 


“ Which made the people admire.” 


Bishop Percy gives, in his “ Reliques,” 
final stanza, narrating how the clerk cut it 
down, which, as it is in rather a mocking tone, 
I incline to hold spurious—added by some- 
body personally hostile to clerks, and ip- 
tended to bring the whole fraternity into 
ridicule, 

The greater part of the genuine old songs 
which the people loved must have perished, 
as the Saturnian verses of Italy in old times 
did. By Queen Elizabeth’s time, the minstrels 
had become “rogues and vagabonds,” and 
were so declared in an Act of Parliament, 
The whole relations of the old life were alter- 
ing. Poor-laws were coming on ; and the then 
“minstrels,” we may suppose—if they went on 
churming over old stories, expressing a class of 


| feelings which belonged neither to them nor 


their contemporaries—had become what we 
call “bores”; having lost all the heart and 
breath properly becoming their occupation, 
and being idle wasters of their own and the 
public time. Many a once noble order has 
degenerated into a gang of “ rogues and vaga- 
bonds!” The feudal minstrel became extinet, 
Ancient literature, besides foreign contem- 
porary literature, were flowing into England 
from the urns of the past, and from the courts 
and cities of the South. Warton remarks 
that “the revival of classical learning gave a 
temporary check to vernacular composition.” 
Henceforth, poetry became part of literature, 
and literature is only itself a part of life. It 
would be a curious inquiry, how far the 
character of those orders of the people, 


} . 
to whom books were unknown objects for 


generations afterwards, was affected by the 


| cessation of minstrelsy, and the confinement 


of poetic expressions to books. Even in our 


'day, the people are only attaining—particu- 


larly in rural districts—to any mental food 


|equal to the old ballads and songs of their 


forefathers. 

One of the first effects of the classical 
studies must have been an increased attention 
to prose ; and they had very soon a palpable 
effect on our language. ‘The influence of 
ancient literature is manifested by all English 
But let us not forget, 
while speaking of this period, our earliest 
good drinking-song—one of the most national 


It celebrates the praise of ale, and was written 
by a bishop, John Still, Bishop of Bath and 
Wells. There is some honesty in an English- 
man’s writing in praise of ale. How can the 
vublic at large sympathise with the mere 
praise of wine? I quote one stanza from the 
Right Reverend Prelate’s production :— 


*“T love no roast but a nut-brown toast, 
And a crab laid in the fire ; 
A little bread shall do me stead, 
Much bread I don’t desire, 
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No frost, no snow, no wind, I trow, 
Can hurt me if I wold, 
I am so wrapt and thoroughly lapt 
Of jolly good ale and old. 
Back and side go bare, go bare, 
Both foot and hand go cold ; 
But, belly, God send thee good ale enough, 
Whether it be new or old.” 


It would be superfluous to quote any of 
Shakspeare’s songs ; snatches of divine melody 
that rise here and there from his plays, like 
larks starting singing from a beautiful land- 
scape. One is glad to know that he has 
quoted from the old songs of the country 
occasionally ; fragments which roll down to 
us on the surface of his great river of fame 
from the heart of the old times. Desdemona’s 
melancholy chant of “the Willow,” and Iago’s 
roistering verses, were both derived from 
old national ditties. 

The song-writers who made their appear- 
ance about the time of the extinction of the 
minstrels, and whose lucubrations were ga- 
thered into “Garlands,” and into various 
collections with fanciful names, have a more 
conventional tone than the old singers. The 
school of classical-pastoral now makes its 
appearance—a school whose lucubrations 
haunt us down to the days of Shenstone, and 
beyond them, Corydon, Phyllis, and Amynta 
were imported into our landscapes, and stood 
shivering in them like so many foreign slaves 
exposed for sale. Every lover was a “shep- 
herd;” but in our cold climate, these Arcadian 
transplantations will not grow. We must 
look for our best songs in the poems of original 
writers after this. The productions of what 
Dr. Johnson called the “ Metaphysical Poets,” 
read more natural, and look more honest, 
than the theatrical amorousness of the sham- 
pastoral writers. 

The founder of that school of Metaphysical 
Poets, so well known to us from Johnson’s | 
“Life of Cowley,” was Donne, born the year | 
before Ben Jonson. Donne, whose biography 
by Izaak Walton is one of the most delightful 
books we have, was a pious, learned man, of 
great wit and intellectual subtlety. This is 
the peculiarity of the man, and was of the 
school. They were good loving men, like! 
their neighbours. Old Donne made a thorough 
love-match ; but when he celebrated the! 
passion of love in song, he and his disciples | 
did so in their caps and gowns, and robes. | 
When the heart of a “ Metaphysical Poet” 
was taken by storm, the intellect—like Archi- 
medes, when Syracuse was taken—remained 
employed in the subtlest exercise in the very 
heat of the capture. Fancy a lady being 








addressed thus. We quote from Donne. He 
is speaking of the souls of himself and his 
lady-love. 


“Tf they be two, they are two so, 
As stiff twin-compasses are two ; 
My soul the fixed foot makes no show 
To move, but doth if t’ other do. 
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* And though it in the centre sit, 
Yet when the other far doth roam, 
It leans and hearkens after it, 
And grows erect as that comes home. 


* Such wilt thou be to me, who must 

Like t’ other foot obliquely run ; 

Thy firmness makes my circle just, 
And makes me end where I begun.” 


In another poem he tells us that his 
affection had grown “corpulent,’ and he 
was obliged to limit it to “a sigh a-day !” 

Donne was much admired, and by nobody 
more than by Ben Jonson. Of Ben’s own 
songs, the famous one, beginning 


“ Drink to me only with thine eyes,” 


is too well known to need repetition. The 
first great name of Donne’s school was Crashaw 
—the pious wit who wrote of the holiest 
subjects in epigrams. But here are two verv 
sweet little stanzas of song by him :- 


“ Well does the May, that lies 

Smiling in thy cheeks, confess 
The April in thine eyes ; 

Mutual sweetness they express 
No April e’er lent softer showers, 
Nor May returned fairer flowers. 

* 
We go not to seek 

The darlings of Aurora’s bed, 
The rose’s modest check, 

Nor the violet’s humble head ; 
No such thing; we go to meet 
A worthier object, our Lord's feet.” 


* * 7 


Tennyson has, by a coincidence, 


“* April in her tender eyes,” 


in his “In Memoriam.” Crashaw was a 
gentle, saintly spirit. He abandoned the Pro- 
testant for the Catholic Church, without 
losing the veneration of his friends, and died 
at Loretto. Cowley wrote a beautiful poem 
on his death, and was, indeed, himself one of 
the same school. 

Your Donnes and Crashaws, however, are 
too weighty writers to swim. They loaded 
their works with learning, wit, fancy, cum- 
brously. Their great reputations have gone 
down as the “ Royal George” did, and only a 
few adventurers dive occasionally to bring 
something up from the wreck. We must 
look at more genial men ; at Herrick, Waller, 
Suckling ; the song-writers of the Civil War 
days. ‘These were more men of the world ; 
men of “ wit and pleasure.” Most of the song- 
writers in that century were Cavaliers ; viva- 
cious gentlemen, who, when the King’s cause 
grew desperate, fell with redoubled energy on 
the bottle. Alexander Brome proceeded, in- 
stanter, to call on that old friend for inspira- 
tion and consolation, whenever the Royal party 
suffered a reverse. 

Waller ranks, by general consent, among 
the earliest improvers of the music of our 
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versification, and there is one song of his so 
charming that it appears in almost every col- 
lection of merit, from Campbell’s “ Beauties” 
downwards.* 


* Go, lovely Rose! 

Tell her that wastes her time and me, 
That now she knows, 

When I resemble her to thee, 

How sweet and fair she seems to be. 


“ Tell her that’s young, 
And shuns to have her graces spied, 
That hadst thou sprung, 
In deserts where no men abide, 
Thou must have un-commended died, 


“ Small is the worth 

Of beauty from the light retired, 
Bid her come forth, 

Suffer herself to be desired, 

And not blush so to be admired. 


“ Then, die! that she, 
‘The common fate of all things rare, 
May read in thee— 
How small a part of time they share, 
That are so wond’rous sweet and fair.” 


Herrick has signalised himself by the finest 
“ Anacreontic” in our language. I mean the 
one beginning, 
* Gather ye rosebuds while ye may: 
Old Time is still a-flying, 
And the same flower that blooms to-day, 
To-morrow will be dying.” 


Here is a pretty love conceit. 


“TO ELECTRA. 
“T dare not ask a kiss, 
I dare not beg a smile, 
Lest having that or this, 
I might grow proud the while. 


* No, no! the utmost share 
Of my desire shall be, 
Only to kiss that air 
That Jately kissed thee !” 


The most remarkable instances of the won- 
derful adroitness of his fancy are found in his 
little poem on Fairies. His fancy was redun- 
dant ; he speaks of a “coy girl,” who he says 


* Strings my tears as pearl.” 


Herrick’s “ Hesperides ” came out in 1648. 
There is a freshness about his strains which 
carries one back to the Shakspearean days. 
Tn his views of scenery, in his dalliance with 
flowers and love thoughts, his truthful poetry 
alternates between the dashing wit of “ Mer- 
maid” talk and the bright freshness of the 
country. 

I scarcely know whether the following lines 
can be said to constitute “a song.” I extract 
them from that part of the “Hesperides ” 
which is devoted to religious subjects. The 


* The latest collection of English Songs is that published 
in the National Illustrated Library, which is very generally 
accessible, on account of its cheapness. 
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original edition of 1648, with its quaint type 
and spelling, and its dedication to Prince 
Charles (Herrick was a Royalist), is before 
me, 
“THE ROSE. 
“ Before Man’s fall, the Rose was born 

(St. Ambrose says) without the thorn ; 

But for man’s fault, then was the thorn 

Without the fragrant rose-bud born ; 

But ne'er the rose without the thorn.” 


I pass by the songs, which we all know, of 
the great intellect of the century; the song 
which calls “Echo” from the haunts of the 
“Jove-lorn nightingale,” &c.; the song which 
summons “Sabrina fair” from the “ glassy, 
cool, translucent wave,” wherein she shall be 
seen for ever. No one needs now to be told 
of them. 

Dryden has not left us a good song in all 
his family of volumes. His songs are of the 
Sham-Pastoral School. Here is a very cha- 
racteristic one by Sir John Suckling, the con- 
vivial, sincere, and stanch royalist, who 
raised a troop of horse for the King at his own 
expense. It represents very well the tone of 
his school—easy, flippant—not ungentlemanly, 
but not very exalted. 


Will, when looking well can’t move her, 
Looking ill prevail ? 
Prythee, why so pale ? 


| “Why so pale and wan, fond lover? 


Prythee, why so pale ? 


Why so dull and mute, young sinner? 
Prythee, why so mute? 

Will, when speaking well can’t win her, 
Saying nothing do’t? 
Prythee, why so mute? 


Quit, quit, for shame ! this will not move, 
This cannot take her; 

If, of herfelf, she will not love, 
Nothing can make her ; 
The devil take her!” 


While Suckling and Dryden wrote, transla- 
tions from the classics had been going on. 
Most gentlemen of literary tastes tried their 
hands at turning out versions of Anacreon, 
Horace, or Catullus. “Coelia” and “Chloris ” 
are the prevailing names of the period. And 
there is always visible the tendency to make 
wit take the place of heart, which corrupts 
all writing, and thai of songs particularly. 

This tendency advanced. In Congreve, the 
song became a mere epigram. Parnell ham- 
mered away at “ Coelia” and “ Anacreontics.” 
The songs of Anne’s time were not inspired 
melodies, like the old Shakspearean ones ; nor 
deep fantastic love-rhymes, like Donne’s and 
Cowley’s; nor gay Pagan flights of Epicu- 
reanism, like the songs of the Cavalier days. 
They were wretched pieces of rhymed artificial 
sentiment. Gay’s are witty enough, and his 
“ Black-eyed Susan” has nature in it, as 
Gay himself had ; but is an exception to his 
fellows. I doubt if that time produced a 
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good song ; except the above, and our homely, 
familiar friend, by Carey, “Sally in our 
Alley,” which Addison admired. At last, 
the song, despite the easy melody of Collins, 
reached its final degradation in Shenstone ; 
whose only decent poem is the least Shen- 
stonian thing he did. Shenstone’s “songs” are 
mere easy rhymes of feeble sentiment and 
feeble epigram ; songs about “ Fulvia” and 
“Daphne.” From the Revolution, on through 
the greater part of the century, our most 
popular writers were didactic writers; men 
who stand on the opposite pole to singers. 
Jur music, too, was at alow ebb. Our taste 
m that matter was overridden by the Italian 
Opera; of whose great musical authorities it 
becomes me to speak respectfully ; but they 
did not inspire national song. ‘ 

When we come to the days of Scott, and 
Byron, and Shelley, not forgetting, en passant, 
the “Toll for the Brave” of Cowper, too long 
for quotation here, we find no dearth of good 
songs. Scott’s healthy chants; Byron’s pas- 
sionate or plaintive ones; the exquisite 
melody of such a song as Shelley’s “ Lines to 
an Indian Air ;”’—these, “with the genuine 
lark-notes of a Burns” (as Carlyle calls them), 
remind us, once more, that we are English. 

Moore’s great fame makes me not omit his 
charming “Irish Melodies.” As musicians 
set words to music, he sets music to words. 
James Smith tells a friend, in a letter preserved 
in his Afemoirs, that Moore declared that “his 
forte was music; that he was no poet apart 
from that sensation.” Doubtless, the chief 
charm of his songs is their association with 
the music to which they were written. 
Separate them from that, they are merely 
fanciful, clever, pretty. Yet there are English 
songs, Which are their own music, and which, 
do what you will, you cannot separate from 
melody. Pound their body (as old Anaxarchus 
the philosopher told the tyrant), you cannot 
pound their soul. 

Dibdin, the naval song writer, gave us a 
body of songs, entirely national. It is true 
that the clever, witty, good Earl of Dorset 
(Dryden’s friend and patron), who served in 
the Dutch war in Charles’s days, as several 
young gentlemen then did—has left us his— 


“ To all you ladies now on land 
We men at sea indite,” 


which the courtesy of England admits into all 
collections of sea-songs. But this playful ditty 
was intended for the “ladies now on land,” 
and for all sorts of idle brave lounging fellows 
about Pall Mall. It is not a sea-song: not 
racy, salt, and hard, reeking of the ocean like 
a lump of sea-weed, as Dibdin’s songs are. 
Dibdin gives you a song picturing the man-of- 
war life—a homely, manly strain ; which sets 
all the trusting, sturdy courage, the jolly com- 
panionship, and love of grog of the old-school 
sailors to a rough music; as if you had set 
their grog cans and their rude lower-deck 
furniture a-jingling! His are such songs as 
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those rough storm-beaten tars sung in the 
night-watches ; lying huddled up in their 


jackets in “the waist,” on clear moonlight 


nights, when the ship was jogging quietly 
along, and there was no sail in sight. They 
intensify the nautical life; they make ali: 
sorts of teaching subservient to it; for, says 
Dibdin :— 


““D'ye mind me, a sailor should be every inch 
All as one as a piece of the ship, 
And with her brave the world, not offering to flinch, 
From the moment the anchor ’s a-trip.” 


This was the perpetual upshot of all Dibdim 
had to say. Jack had a complete creed and 
code of morals set to music. Dibdin’s songs 
afford, as far as I know, the solitary case of a 
man creating a literature ; they were to Jack 
a whole literature—and about as much litera- 
ture as Jack cared to have. Dibdin gave 
comedy, song, ethics and tragedy to him 
all in one. His “Helicon,” like the ship’s 
“coppers,” held beef, vegetables, and pudding, 
in itself. 

From the fo’castle to the drawing-room is 
a wide step ; but we are compelled to take it. 
There was a time when sea-songs were the 
“rage ;” they were fashionable: but within 
later years, a kind of drawing-room sen- 
timental school made its appearance, and 
being well backed by composers, who rather 
love mediocrity, beat away on “the drum of 
the world’s ear” with great success. We 
“never mentioned her,” for example, for 
many a long night, till pianos groaned, and 
the heart of man grew sick. ‘To this class 
belongs many a song still sung occasionally, 
alternating between prettiness and drivel. 
And yet our age has produced as noble songs 
as ever the world heard. Witness the “Bugle 
Song” from Tennyson’s “ Princess :”’— 


“ The splendour falls on castle walls 
And snowy summits old in story ; 
The long light shakes across the lakes, 
And the wild cataract leaps in glory. 
Blow! bugle, blow! set the wild echoes flying— 
Blow, bugle ! answer, echoes! dying, dying, dying! 


* Oh hark ! oh hear! how thin and clear, 
And thinner, clearer, farther going! 
Oh sweet and far, from cliff and scar, 
The horns of Elfland faintly blowing ! 
Blow! let us hear the purple glens replying— 
Blow, bugle! answer, echoes! dying, dying, dying! 


“ Oh love, they die in your rich sky! 
They faint on hill, on field, on river ; 
Our echoes roll from soul to soul, 
And grow for ever and for ever! 
Blow, bugle, blow! set the wild echoes flying, 
And answer, echoes, answer! dying, dying, dying!” 


These echoes will “roll from soul to soul” 
long after we have ceased to hear them. 

We have seen how the characters of, songs 
have varied in different ages with us. No- 
body can doubt that we have numbers of 
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beautiful ones. But the complaint at present 
is, that composers and song-writers have no 
harmony in their work. The songs circulated 


among the people are inferior to the tone of 


the country’s thought and the English mind 
and attract chiefly by the jingle to which they 
are set. 





A FASHIONABLE FORGER. 


I aM an attorney and a bill discounter. As it 
is my vocation to lend money at high interest 
to extravagant people ; my connexion princi- 
pally lies among “fools,” sometimes among 
rogues, “of quality.” Mine is a pursuit 
which a prejudiced world either holds in 
sovereign contempt, or visits with envy, 
hatred, and all uncharitableness ; but to my 
mind, there are many callings, with finer 
names, that are no better. It gives me two 
things which I love—money and power ; but 
I cannot deny that it brings with it a bad 
name. The case lies between character and 
money, and involves a matter of taste. Some 
people like character ; I prefer money. 

If I am hated and despised, I chuckle over 
the “per contra.” I find it pleasant for 
members of a proud aristocracy to conde- 
scend from their high estate to fawn, feign, 
flatter ; to affect even mirthful familiarity in 
order to gain my good-will. Iam no Shylock. 
No client can accuse me of desiring either 
his flesh or his blood. Sentimental vengeance 
is no item in my stock in trade. Gold and 


bank-notes satisfy my “rage ;” or, if need be, 


a good mortgage. Far from seeking revenge, 
the worst defaulter I ever had dealings with 
cannot deny that I am always willing to 
accept a good post-obit. 

I say again, I am daily brought in contact 
with all ranks of society, from the poverty- 
stricken patentee to the peer; and I am no 
more surprised at receiving an application 
from a duchess than from a pet opera-dancer. 
In my ante-room wait, at this moment, a 
crowd of borrowers. Among the men, beard- 
less folly and moustachioed craft are most 
prominent: there is a handsome young fellow, 
with an elaborate cane and wonderfully 
vacant countenance, who is anticipating, in 
feeble follies, an estate that has been in the 
possession of his ancestors since the reign of 
Henry the Eighth. There is a hairy, high- 
nosed, broken-down non-descript, in appear- 
ance something between a horse-dealer and 
a pugilist. He is an old Etonian. Five 
years ago he drove. his four-in-hand; he is 
now waiting to beg a sovereign, having been 
just discharged from the Insolvent Court, 
for the second time. Among the women, a 
pretty actress, who, a few years since, looked 
forward to a supper of steak and onions, with 
bottled stout, on a Saturday night, as a great 
treat, now finds one hundred pounds a month 
insufticient to pay her wine-merchant and her 
confectioner. Iam obliged to deal with each 
case according to its peculiarities. Genuine 
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undeserved Ruin seldom knocks at my door. 
Mine isa perpetual battle with people who 
imbibe trickery at the same rate as they 
dissolve their fortunes. I am a hard man, of 
course. I should not be fit for my pursuit if 
I were not; but when, by a remote chance, 
honest misfortune pays me a visit, as Roths- 
child amused himself at times by giving a 
beggar a guinea, so I occasionally treat myself 
to the luxury of doing a kind action. 

My favourite subjects for this unnatural 
generosity, are the very young, or the poor, 
innocent, helpless people, who are unfit for the 
war of life. Many among my clients (especially 
those tempered in the “ ice-brook” of fashion 
and high life—polished and passionless) would 
be too much for me, if I had not made the face, 
the eye, the accent, as much my study as the 
mere legal and financial points of discount. 
To show what I mean, I will relate what 
happened to me not long since :— 

One day, a middle-aged man, in the usual 
costume of a West-end shopman, who had sent 
in his name as Mr. Axminster, was shown into 
my private room. After a little hesitation, he 
said, “ Although you do not know me, living 
at this end of the town, I know you very well 
by reputation, and that you discount bills. 
I have a bill here which I want to get dis- 
counted. I am in the employ of Messrs. 
Russle and Smooth. The bill is drawn by one 
of our best customers, the Hon. Miss Snape, 
niece of Lord Blimley, and accepted by Major 
Munge ; whom, no doubt, you know by name. 
She has dealt with us for some years, is very, 
very extravagant; but always pays.” He put 
the acceptance—which was for two hundred 
pounds—into my hands. 

I looked at it as scrutinisingly as I usually 
do at such paper. The Major’s signature was 
familiar to me; but having succeeded to a 
great estate, he has long ceased to be a cus- 
tomer. I instantly detected a forgery; by 
whom ? was the question, Could it be the man 
before me !—experience told me it was not. 

Perhaps there was something in the expres- 
sion of my countenance which Mr. Axminster 
did not like, for he said, “ It is good for the 
amount, I presume ?” 

I replied. “ Pray, sir, from whom did you 
get this bill?” 

“From Miss Snape herself.” 

“Have you circulated any other bills made 
by the same drawer ?” 

“QO yes!” said the draper, without hesita- 
tion; “I have paid away a bill for one hundred 
pounds to Mr. Sparkle, the jeweller, to whom 
Miss Snape owed twenty pounds. They gave 
me the difference.” 

“ And how long has that bill to run now ?” 

“ About a fortnight.” 

“Did you endorse it ?” 

“T did,” continued the shopman. “Mr. 
Sparkle required me to do so, to show that 
the bill came properly into his possession.” 

“This second bill, you say, is urgently re- 
quired to enable Miss Snape to leave town ?” 
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“Yes; she is going to Brighton for the 
winter.” 

I gave Mr. Axminster a steady, piercing 
look of inquiry. “Pray, sir,’ I said, “could 
you meet that one hundred pounds bill, 
supposing it should not be paid by the ac- 
ceptor ?’ 

“Meet it?” The poor fellow wiped from 
his forehead the perspiration which suddenly 
broke out at the bare hint of a probability 
‘that the bill would be dishonoured: “Meet 
it? O no! I am a married man, with a 
family, and have nothing but my salary to 
depend on.” 

“Then, the sooner you get it taken up, and 
the less you have to do with Miss Snape’s 
bill affairs, the better.” . 

“She has always been punctual hitherto.” 

“That may be.” I pointed to the cross- 
writing on the document, and said deliberately 
—* This bill is a forgery !” 

At these words the poor man turned pale. 
He snatched up the document; and, with 
many incoherent protestations, was rushing 
toward the door,when I called to him; in an 
authoritative tone, to stop. He paused. His 
manner indicating not only doubt, but fear. 
I said to him, “ Don’t flurry yourself; I only 
want to serve you. You tell me that you are 
a married man with children, dependent on 
daily labour for daily bread; and that you 
have done a little discounting for Miss Snape 
out of your earnings. Now, although I am 
a bill discounter, T don’t like to see such 
men victimised. Look at the body of this 
bill: look at the signature of your lady cus- 
tomer, the drawer. Don’t you detect the same 
fine, thin, sharp-pointed hand-writing in the 
words, ‘ Accepted, Dymmock Munge.’” 

The man, convinced against his will, was at 
first overcome. When he recovered, he raved : 
he would expose the Honourable Miss Snape, 
if it cost him his bread : he would go at once 
to the police office. 

I stopped him, by saying, roughly, “ Don’t 
be a fool. Any such steps would seal your 
ruin. Take my advice ; return the bill to the 
lady, saying simply that you cannot get it 
discounted. Leave the rest to me, and I think 
the bill you have endorsed to Sparkle will 
be paid.” Comforted by this assurance, Ax- 
minster, fearfully changed from the nervous, 
but smug hopeful man of the morning, 
departed. 

It now remained for me to exert what skill 
I own, to bring about the desired result. I 
lost no time in writing a letter to the 
Honourable Miss Snape, of which the following 
is a copy :— 

“Madam,—aA bill, purporting to be drawn 
by you, has been offered to me for discount. 
There is something wrong about it; and, 
though a stranger to you, I advise you to 
lose no time in getting it back into your own 
hands.—D. D.” 

I intended to deal with the affair quietly, 
and without any view to profit. The fact is, 


|}that I was sorry—you may laugh—but I 
really was sorry to think that a young girl 
might have given way to temptation under 
pressure of pecuniary difficulties. If it had 
been a man’s case, I doubt whether I should 
have interfered. 

By the return of post, a lady’s maid entered 
my room, profusely decorated with ringlets, 
lace, and perfumed with patchouli. She 
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brought a letter from her mistress. It ran | 


thus :— 


“Sir,—I cannot sufficiently express my | 


thanks for your kindness in writing to me on 


the subject of the bills; of which I had also | 


heard a few hours previously. As a perfect 
stranger to you, I cannot estimate your kind 
consideration at too higha value. I trust the 
matter will be explained ; but I should much 
like to see you. If you would be kind enough 
to write a note as soon as you receive this, I 
will order it to be sent to me at once to Tyburn 
Square. I will wait on you at any hour on 
Friday you may appoint. I believe that I am 


not mistaken in supposing that you transact | 


business for my friend Sir John Markham, 
and you will therefore know the enclosed to 
be his hand-writing. Again thanking you 
most gratefully, allow me to remain your 
much and deeply obliged, JuLiana SNAPE.” 
This note was written upon delicate French 
paper, embossed with a coat of arms. 
was in a fancy envelope: the whole richly 
perfumed, and redolent of rank and fashion. 


Jt | 


Its contents were an implied confession ot | 


forgery. 
Silence, or three lines of indignation, would 


have been the only innocent answer to my | 


letter. But Miss Snape thanked me. 
let me know, by implication, that she was on 
intimate terms with a name good on a West- 
end bill. My answer was, that I should be 
alone on the following afternoon at five. 

At the hour fixed, punctual to a moment, 
a brougham drew up at the corner of the 
street next to my chambers. The Honourable 
Miss Snape’s card was handed in. Presently, 
she entered, swimming into my room, richly 
yet simply dressed in the extreme of Parisian 
good taste. She was pale—or rather colour- 
less. She had fair hair, fine teeth, and, a 
fashionable voice. She threw herself grace- 
fully into the chair I handed to her, and 


She | 


began by uncoiling a string of phrases, to the | 


effect that her visit was merely to consult 
me on “unavoidable pecuniary difficulties.” 
According to my mode, I allowed her to 


| 


| 
| 





talk ; putting in only an occasional word of || 
question, that seemed rather a random obser- | 


vation than a significant query. At length, 
after walking round and round the subject, like 
a timid horse in a field, round a groom with 


a sieve of oats, she came nearer and nearer | 


the subject. When she had fairly approached 
the point, she stopped, as if” courage had 
failed her. But she soon recovered, and 
lobserved—“I cannot think why you should 
|take the trouble to write so to me, a perfect 


| 
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stranger.” Another pause—* I wonder no one | Without interrupting, I let her go on and 


ever suspected me before.” 

Here was a confession and a key to character. 
The cold gray eye, the thin compressed lips, 
which I had had time to observe, were true 
indexes to the “lady’s” inner heart :—selfish, 
calculating, utterly devoid of conscience ; un- 
able to conceive the existence of spontaneous 
kindness ; utterly indifferent to anything ex- 
cept discovery; and almost indifferent to 
that, because convinced that no serious con- 
sequences could affect a lady of her rank and 
influence. 

“Madam,” I replied, “as long as you dealt 
with tradesmen accustomed to depend on 
aristocratic customers, your rank and position, 
and their large profits, protected you from 


suspicion; but you have made a mistake in| 


descending from your vantage 


;degrade herself by a simulated passion of 
|repentance, regret, and thankfulness to me, 
| under which she hid her fear and her mortifi- 
| cation at being detected. I at length put an 
;end to a scene of admirable acting, by re- 
|commending her to go abroad immediately, 
‘to place herself out of reach of any sudden 
| discovery ; and then lay her case fully before 
|her friends, who would, no doubt, feel bound 
| to come forward with the full amount of the 
forged bills. “But,” she exclaimed, with an 
entreating air, “I have no money ; I cannot go 
without money!” To that observation I did 
| not respond ; although Iam sure she expected 
| that I should, check-book in hand, offer her a 
loan. 

I do not say so without reason; for, the 


ground to make | very next week, this honourable young lady 


a poor shopman your innocent accomplice—|came again; and, with sublime assurance 
a man who will be keenly alive to anything|and a number of very charming, winning 
that may injure his wife or children. His| speeches (which might have had their effect 
terrors—but for my interposition—would have | upon a younger man), asked me to lend her 


ruined you utterly. Tell me, how many of 
these things have you put afloat?” 

She seemed a little taken aback by this 
speech ; but was wonderfully firm. She passed 
her white jewelled hand over her eyes, seemed 
calculating, and then whispered, with a con- 


fiding look of innocent helplessness, admirably | 


assumed— 

“ About as many as amount to twelve hun- 
dred pounds.” 

“ And what means have you for meeting 
them ?” 


At this question, so plainly put, her face 


flushed. She half rose from her chair, and | 


exclaimed, in the true tone of aristocratic 
hauteur— Really, sir, I do not know what 
right you have to ask me that question.” 

I laughed a little, though not very loud. It 
was rude, I own ; but who could have helped 
it? I replied, speaking low; but slowly and 
distinctly :—“ You forget. I did not send for 
you: youcametome. You have forged bills to 
the amount of twelve hundred pounds. Yours 
is not the case of a ruined merchant, or an 
ignorant over-tempted clerk. In your case a 
jury ” (she shuddered at that word) “would 
find no extenuating circumstances ; and if you 
should ever fall into the hands of justice, 
you will be convicted, degraded, clothed in a 
prison dress, and transported for life. I do 
not want to speak harshly ; but I insist that 
= find means to take up the bill which 

r. Axminster has so unwittingly endorsed ! ” 

The Henourable Miss Snape’s grand manner 
melted away. She wept. She seized and 
pressed my hand. She cast up her eyes, full 
of tears, and went through the part of a 
repentant victim with great fervour. She 
would do anything; anything in the world 
to save the poor man. Indeed, she had in- 
tended to appropriate part of the two hun- 
dred pound bill to that purpose. 

She forgot her first statement, that she 
wanted the money to go out of town. 


| one hundred 


| pounds, in order that she might 


take the advice I had so obligingly given her, 
|and retire into private life for a certain time 
in the country. 

I do meet with a great many impudent 
people in the course of my calling—I am not 
very deficient in assurance myself—but this 
actually took away my breath. 

“ Really, madam,” I answered, “ you pay a 
very ill compliment to my gray hairs; and 


| would fain make me a very ill return for the 


service I have done you, when you ask me 
to lend a hundred pounds to a young lady 
who owns to having forged to the extent 
of one thousand two hundred pounds, and to 





owing eight hundred pounds besides. I wished 


| to save a personage of your years and position 
| from a disgraceful career ; but I am too good 


a trustee for my children to lend money to 
anybody in such a dangerous position as 
yourself.” 

“Oh!” she answered, quite unabashed, 
without a trace of the fearful, tender pleading 
of the previous week’s interview—quite as 
if I had been an accomplice, “I can give you 
excellent security.” 

“That alters the case ; I can lend anyamount 
on good security.” 

“ Well, sir, I can get the acceptances of three 
friends of ample means.” 

“Do you mean to tell me, Miss Snape, that 
you will write down the names of three par- 
ties who will accept a bill for one hundred 
pounds for you ?” 

Yes, she could, and did actually write down 
the names of three distinguished men. Now 
I knew for certain that not one of those 
noblemen would have put his name to a bill 
on any account whatever for his dearest 
friend ; but, in her unabashed self-confidence, 
she thought of passing another forgery on 
me. I closed the conference by saying, “I 
cannot assist you;” and she retired with 
the air of an injured person. In the course 
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of a few days I heard from Mr. Axminster, 


that his liability of one hundred pounds had 
been duly honoured. 

In my active and exciting life, one day ex- 
tinguishes the recollection of the events of the 
preceding day; and, for a time, I thought no 
more about the fashionable forger. I had 
taken it for granted that, heartily frightened, 
although not repenting, she had paused in her 
felonious pursuits. 

My business, one day, led me to the esta- 
blishment of one of the most wealthy and re- 
spectable legal firms in the city, where I am 
well known, and, I believe, valued ; for at all 


times I am most politely, I may say most | 


cordially, received. Mutual profits create a 
wonderful freemasonry between those who 
have not any other sympathy’ or sentiment. 
Politics, religion, morality, difference of 


rank, are all equalised and republicanised by | 


the division of an account. No sooner had I 
entered the sanctum, than the senior partner, 
Mr. Preceps, began to quiz his junior, Mr. 
Jones, with, “ Well, Jones must never joke 
friend Discount any more about usury. Just 
imagine,” he continued, addressing me, “ Jones 
has himself been discounting a bill for a lady ; 
and a deuced pretty one too. He sat next 
her at dinner in Grosvenor Square last week. 
Next day she gave him a call here, and he 
could not refuse her extraordinary request. 
Gad, it is hardly fair for Jones to be poaching 
on your domains of West-end paper !” 

Mr. Jones smiled quietly, as he observed, 
“Why, you see, she is the niece of one of our 
best clients ; and, really, I was so taken by sur- 
prise, that I did not know how to refuse.” 

“Pray,” said I, interrupting his excuses, 
“does your young lady’s name begin with 8. ? 
Has she not a very pale face, and cold gray 
eye ?” 

The partners stared. 

“ Ah! I see it is so; and can at once tell 
you that the bill is not worth a rush.” 

“Why, you don’t mean ” 

“T mean simply that the acceptance is, Pll 
lay you a wager, a forgery.” 

“A forgery !” 

“A forgery,” I repeated, as distinctly as 
possible. 

Mr. Jones hastily, and with broken ejacula- 
tions, called for the cash-box. With trembling 
hands he took out the bill, and followed my 
finger with eager, watchful eyes, as I pointed 
out the proofs of my assertion. 

A long pause was broken by my mocking 
laugh ; for, at the moment, my sense of polite- 
ness could not restrain my satisfaction at the 
signal defeat which had attended the first 
experiment of these highly respectable gentle- 
men in the science of usury. 

The partners did not have recourse to the 
police. They did not propose a consulta- 
tion with either Mr. Forrester or Mr. Field ; 
but they took certain steps, under my re- 
commendation ; the result of which was that 
at an early day, an aunt of the Honourable 
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Miss Snape was driven, to save so near a 
connexion from transportation, to sell out 
some fourteen hundred pounds of stock, and 
all the forgeries were taken up. 

One would have thought that the lady 
who had thus so narrowly escaped, had had 
enough; but forgery, like opium-eating, is 
one of those charming vices which is never 
abandoned, when once adopted. The forger 
enjoys not only the pleasure of obtaining 
money so easily, but the triumph of befool- 
ing sharp men of the world. Dexterous 
penmanship is a source of the same sort or 
pride as that which animates the skilful rifle- 
man, the practised duellist, or well-trained 
billiard-player. With a clean Gillott he fetches 
down a capitalist, at three or six months, for a 
cool hundred or a round thousand ; just as a 
| Scrope drops over a stag at ten, or a Gordon 
| Cumming a monstrous male elephant at a 
hundred paces, ’ 

As I before observed, my connexion espe- 
cially lies among the improvident—among 
those who will be ruined—who are being 
ruined—and who have been ruined. To the 
last class belongs Francis Fisherton, once a 
gentleman, now without a shilling or a prin- 
ciple; but rich in mother-wit—in fact a farceur, 
after Paul de Kock’s own heart. Having in 
bygone days been one of my willing victims, 
he occasionally finds pleasure and profit in 
guiding others through the gate he frequented, 
as long as able to pay the tolls. In truth 
he is what is called a “ discount agent.” 

One day I received a note from him, to say 
that he would call on me at three o’clock the 
next day, to introduce a lady of family, who 
wanted a bill “done” for one hundred pounds. 
So ordinary a transaction merely needed a 
memorandum in my diary, “Tuesday, 3 P.M. ; 
F.F., 1002. Bill.’ The hour came and passed ; 
but no Frank, which was strange—because 
every one must have observed, that, however 
dilatory people are in paying, they are wonder- 
fully punctual when they expect to receive 
money. 

At five o’clock, in rushed my Jackall. His 
story, disentangled from oaths and ejacula- 
tions, amounted to this :—In answer to one of 
the advertisements he occasionally addresses 
“To the Embarrassed,” in the columns of the 
“Times,” he received a note from a lady, who 
paid she was anxious to get a “bill done "— 
the acceptance of a well-known man of rank 
and fashion, A correspondence was opened, 
and an appointment made. At the hour 
fixed, neatly shaved, brushed, gloved, booted, 
—the revival, in short, of that high-bred 
Frank Fisherton, who was so famous 





“In his hot youth, when Crockford’s was the thing,” 





glowing with only one glass of brandy “ just 
to steady his nerves,” he met the lady at a 
West-end pastry-cook’s. 

After a few words (for all the material 
questions had been settled by correspondence) 
she stepped into her brougham, and invited 
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Frank to take a seat beside her, Elated with 
a compliment of late years so rare, he com- 
menced planning the orgies which were to 
reward him for weeks of enforced fasting, 
when the coachman, reverentially touching 
his hat, looked down from his seat for orders. 

“To ninety-nine, George Street, St. James’s,” 
cried Fisherton, in his loudest tones. 

In an instant, the young lady’s pale face 
changed to scarlet, and then to ghastly green. | 
In a whisper, rising to a scream, she exclaimed, 
“Good heavens! you do nct mean to that 
man’s house” (meaning me). “Indeed, Icannot 
go to him, on any account; le is a most 
horrid man, I am told, and charges most 
extravagantly.” 

“Madam,” answered Frank, in great per- 
turbation, “IT beg your pardon, but you have 
been grossly misinformed. I have known 
that excellent man these twenty years, and| 
have paid him hundreds on hundreds ; but 
never so much by ten per cent. as you offered 
me for discounting your bili.” 

“Sir, I cannot have anything to do with 
your friend.” Then, violently pulling the 
check-string, “ Stop,” she gasped ; “and, wil/ 
you have the goodness to get out ?” 

“And so I got out,” continued Fisherton, 
“and lost my time ; and the heavy investment | 
I made in getting myself up for the assigna- | 
tion ; new primrose gloves, and a shilling to 
the hair-dresser—hang her! But, did you 
ever know anything like the prejudices that | 
must prevail against you? I am disgusted 
with human nature, Could you Jend me half 
a sovereign till Saturday ?” 

I smiled ; I sacrificed the half sovereign and 
let him go, for hé is not exactly the person to | 
whom it was advisable to entrust all the} 
secrets relating to the Honourable Miss 
Snape. 

Since that day I look each morning in the 
police reports, with considerable interest ; but, | 
up to the present hour, the Honourable Miss 
Snape has lived and thrived in the best 
society. 


| 





AN ABIDING DREAM. 


WHERE the mill-stream blindly rushes, 
And the mill-wheel grinds the corn, 
Like a fledgling softly chirping 
From a thicket, I was born. 





And the miller was my father ; 
Merry-hearted man was he ; 

But his eye was ever brightest 
When it turned on home and me. 


He was both my parents to me; 
Mother I had never seen; 

Oft I fancied, sitting lonely, 
What her features might have been. 


Only when I asked him of her, 
Tears bedimmed his honest face; 

And he faltered in his accents, 
Turning tow'rds the vacant place, 


Where, unoccupied and mournful, 
Stood her old accustomed chair ; 
And I used to gaze upon it 
Till I fancied she was there. 


So I grew up better for it, 
Speaking gently unto all ; 

For I reasoned, “ Mother hears them,— 
All the aagry words that fall.” 


One there was I often talked with ; 
Often came she to the mill; 

*Twas the village baker’s daughter, 
Empty sacks to bring and fill. 


And she told me of the people 
Living in the village near, 
And her idle prattle pleased me, 
Falling sweetly on my ear. 


Ah ! I knew not that I loved her, 
But whene’er she smiling came, 

My full heart beat double measure, 
And my cheeks were all a-flame. 


Till she met me one bright morning, 
Blushing like a damask rose, 

Saying, that she might be married, 
And a lady, if she chose. 


*Twas as if an icy finger 
Froze the current of my blood! 

Pale and speechless—pale and speechless, 
Gazing on the ground I stood. 


tiches proved too strong temptation, 
She was dazzled by the glare ; 

And I turned me, broken-hearted, 
To the old remembered chair. 


All my daily toii was irksome, 
And the rushing of the stream, 

And the mill-wheel ever turning, 
Only seemed a painful dream. 


And my father marked my paleness, 
And he took my trembling hand, 

Saying, “I have met with losses; 
Let us seek another land.” 


How I longed to leave the dwelling ! 
Everything of value there 

Was exchanged to buy our outfit, 
Save the roughly-fashioned chair. 


Wild adventures, stern privations, 
Struggles hard for life and food, 

Turned the river of my fancies, 
Changed the current of my. blood. 


And my father, growing aged, 
Rested from his daily toil, 

Leaving to my younger shoulders 
To prepare the stubborn soil. 


Proud was I of such an office, 
Labouring with weary feet ; 
And my mother, in the evening, 

Smiled upon me from her seat: 


And his cheerfulness repaid me 
All my diligence and care, 

Till I found him, cold and lifeless, 
Lying in my mother’s chair! 
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Then I wept aloud for anguish, 
Anguish I could not restrain ; 

“© my father! O my father!” 
Cried I many times in vain. 


For his lips were sealed for ever ; 
So I hollowed out the earth, 
And I buried him afar off 
From the land that gave him birth. 


On the day that he was buried, 
Breaking loose against my will, 
Travelled back my wayward fancies 

To the mill-stream and the mill. 


T was sitting in the door-way, 
As of old, and she beside ; 

She the idol of my boyhood, 
Crown of all my youthful pride; 


Whilst the crimson hues of sunset 
Glowed in all the western sky, 

And I thought 1 read an answer 
In the softness of her eye. 


And I found a sort of comfort, 
Thinking what was left untold, 

That she loved me ere her spirit 
Yielded to the power of gold. 


Wealth is won from many sources ; 
Wealthy farmer I became; 

But my love for one who loved not 
In return, remained the same. 


KENDAL WEAVERS AND WEAVING. 


In Domesday Boke, there is mention of a 
church at Kirkby Candale; whereby we 
know that Kendal, as we call it now, was a 
centre to which the Saxon inhabitants of the 
Westmoreland Moors came for worship and 
religious comforts, And perhaps for other 
comforts too ; for, by the church, dwelt monks, 


who, in those days, fed the helpless, and gave | 


out the little knowledge that was free to the 
many. According to tradition, there lived 
the hermit, in a hut shaped like a beehive, 


which slope up from the river Kent on either 
side, were scattered the cottages of that time 
—thatched with reeds, and fit to yield only 
the rudest shelter to the shepherds, whose 
flocks were all abroad over the fells, and on 
the green margins of the nearer lakes. This 
church was to serve the whole population, 
from the foot of Helvellyn to the borders of 
Lancashire ; and it probably served well 
enough ; for though there were a good many 
sheep, there were very few people. That 
there were so many sheep, and that they fed 
on hills covered with broom and heather, were 
the circumstances out of which arose after- 
wards the existence of a multitude of people, 
and the importance to which Kendal attained 
a few hundred years later. How came it that 
from these sheep being on these particular 


hills. we have seen, in our own time, upwards | 
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of half-a-million of people employed on the 
woollen manufactures of our island ? 

It happened thus, For two or three 
hundred years after the church of Candale 
was entered in Domesday Boke, the Flemings 
were the greatest woollen manufacturers in 
the world, and indeed almost the only consider- 
able manufacturers. History states (we may 
please ourselves about believing it or not) 
that in the city of Louvain there were, in the 
times of the insurrection against Spain, one 
hundred and fifty thousand weavers, and four 
thousand woollen drapers ; and that when the 
operatives were going home from work, a 
great bell was rung, to warn mothers to 
gather their little children within doors, lest 
they should be trodden down by the crowd in 
the streets. When political troubles broke up 
this mass of people, our English kings invited 
some of them over—or, at least, permitted 
them to come. Henry the First settled some 
of them in Wales ; but the first who settled 
in England opened his manufacture in the 
reign of Edward the Third. His name was 
John Kempe. Of all places in the island, he 
chose that little valley in Westmoreland, and 
that bend of the river, on which stood Kirkby 
Candale, for his abiding place. Of course, he 
had reasons ; and it is pretty clear what they 
were. The sheep were one reason; and 
another was, no doubt, the abundance of the 
broom, called by the country people “woodas,” 
which grew on the neighbouring wilds. At 
this time, and for long after, wool made 
thirteen-fourteenths of our exports; and 
foreigners sent us in return woollen cloth, 


| dyed and dressed, and a dying material where- 


with to dye the small quantity of woollen 
woven at home. This dye was woad. Indigo 
was not then known as a dye, and woad was 
the only blue. Now, blue is one half of 
green; and in the broom which grew near 
Kendal, Mr. John Kempe and his succes- 
sors had the other half—the yellow; hence 
arose the famous Kendal green, which was 


'renowned for centuries, even to within a 
and almost hidden by a double fence; and} 
here and there, among the heathery hills| 


hundred years, when it was driven out by the 
Saxon green. This Kendal green was the 
first celebrated English colour. The cloth, 
of the colour of the wool, was first boiled 
in alum water, and then in a decoction 


j\from this broom: which made it a bright 


yellow. Then, there was only to dip it in 
the blue liquor from the woad, and it was 
Kendal green. This was all! And now, in 
a shed which overhangs the same bend of the 
river, there is dyeing going on, for one estab- 
lishment alone, which requires between forty 
and fifty elementary dyes ; the compounds 
from which would be almost innumerable— 
woods, gums, acids, insects, earths ; a vast 
apparatus for giving colour, compared with 
the simple broom and woad of John Kempe’s 
time! The time and the man were held in 
vivid remembrance for several centuries. 
They were celebrated at the last Kendal 
Guild, in 1759, together with some times and 
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persons which were a good deal older. After 
Jason, with his golden fleece, supported by a 
shepherd and shepherdess, and Bishop Blaise, 
attended by wool-combers, came Edward IIL, 
with a company of Shearmen dyers ; and the 
English King, in armour, Was followed by 
Minerva and Arachne, in honour of the weav- 
ing and spinning arts; and it is said that 
some of John Kempe’s descendants were 
present. A feast, given within this week, 
seems at once a curious linking with, and 
a curious contrast to, that ancient celebra- 
tion of the Guild. The rejoicing this week 
was on account of the honour borne by 
Kendal at the Great Exhibition, where 
prizes were gained by carpets of Messrs. 
Whitwell’s manufacture. When John Kempe 
was setting up the Kendal manufacture, he 
dreamed not of ear pets. In the royal palace, 
the floors were strewn with rushes, in which 
were only half hidden all manner of abomina- 
tions ; spillings of wine, lumps of fat, mire 
from unpaved streets, and whatever it was 
convenient to throw away, that was not too 
offensive for the interior of a dwelling. It 
was a grand feature of the luxury of Becket 
that his dining-room floor was daily strewn 
with straw or hay in winter, and with green 
branches in summer, that the guests for whom 
there was not room at the board might sit on 
the floor, without soiling their clothes. The 
office of rush-strewer to the royal household | 
was retained in name until lately ; and every 
year we see rush-bearing processions in the 
small towns of the district, in memory of the 
time when the churches were dressed annually 
with fresh rushes. Probably many a child 
who is employed in filling spools for the 
modern carpet-weaving, carries a garland ou 
the rush-bearing day, in honour of the ancient 
makeshift. 

Whether John Kempe detained any of the 
best wool at home, there is no saying ; but it 
seems clear that, in general, the coarser sorts 
locally produced were kept at home, and the 
finer sent to foreign markets. Yet, we know 
by acts of Parliament, passed during successive 
reigns, that Kendal cloths—soon called Kendal 
cottons—were an article of commerce of con- 
siderable importance. The length and breadth 
of these “cottons” (supposed to mean “ coat- 
ings”) were settled by legislative acts ; and 
corn, then forbidden to be ‘imported, was per- 
mitted te be brought to Kendal from Ireland. 
Within a century of John Kempe’s settlement 
his fabrics were originating at least one fair 
in the interior of the island. His woollens 
clothed a multitude of London people ; and 
the Kendal men had no other idea than of 
carrying their ware to London. . Now, a fair 
in London was no joke to the traders in 
those days. The journey was a dreary one, 
to begin with. The toll levied for the king 
in the market was heavy ; but that, of course, 
was laid upon the price of the goods. The 
kings would not allow fairs to be ‘held within 


a great distance, except at the places appointed | hose to the ordinary awkward cloth. 
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by themselves ; and no care was taken to shelter 
the trader from the weather ; so that some dis- 
mal accounts of London fairs have come down 
to us. On one occasion, a Kendal clothier 
got wet—both he and his goods got wet—on 
his journey to London ; and he stopped on the 
spot where since, as Stourbridge fair, more 
woollen goods have been sold “than at any 
other place i in Europe. His cloth being sadly 
wetted, he thought he had better sell it for 
what it would fetch, and go home. It fetched 
more than his London journey would have 
left him. He and some of his townsmen natu- 

rally came again » next year, with cloth in good 
condition. “So that,” says Fuller, “ within a 
few years hither came a confluence of buyers, 
sellers, and lookers-on, which are the three 
principles of a fair.” 

Perhaps this is not the only occasion of 
Kendal goods being intercepted in their 
passage to London. The pack-horses which 
carried the “cottons” had to pass through 
districts where gentlemen of the road helped 
themselves to what they wanted from the 
stock of travellers. We are not referring to 
Robin Hood and his merry men, for they 
were cold in their graves before John Kempe 
set foot in Engl: md. The true date of Robin’s 
adventures is now found to be the reign of 
Edward the First. Whether he and his band 
would have been dressed in Kendal green, if 
there had been such an article in his ‘day, we 
may have our own conjectures. As it was, 
the old ballad tells us that King Edward bor- 
rowed garments of “ Lyncolne Grene” from 
the outlaw’s wardrobe. But Falstaff’s enemies 
—the three who set upon him behind—were 
in Kendal green ;” a fact which that accu- 
rate narrator vouched for, though it was so 
dark that he could not see his hand. Kendal 
green was worn by knights of the road, it is 
clear ; ; and they probably g got it, as they got 
whatever else they wanted—by helping them- 
selves with it on the road. Midway between 
the times of Prince Harry and his poet, the 
manufacture had reached its highest fame. 
The chroniclers tell us how the goods were 
spread over all the land; a local a 
relates how country weavers multiplied in 
every hamlet among the hills, and how fulling- 
mills might be found on every favourable 
stream. But the time had arrived when the 
woollen yarn was to be used for something 
else than Kendal cottons. We have mentioned 
the church at Candale. There is also a castle— 
(that is, the mere ruins of one). No one knows 
when it was built ; but a young lady was born 
there, and brought up there, who was courted 
by a King sadly given to fall in love. His 
wives had not been the happiest in the world ; 
but the young lady married him—becoming 
the last queen of Henry the Eighth. This 
King had been accustomed, like other gentle- 
men, to wear cloth stockings ; but during 
his reign silk stockings wer e heard of from 


abroad, and Henry much sialon red knitted 
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appears that the Kendal folk were quick 
in taking a hint; for soon after this, there 
was a knitting of woollen hose proceeding in 
thousands of dwellings. This may seem like 
exaggeration ; but if the local records be true, 
the quantity of stockings sold weekly at the 
Kendal market, one hundred years ago, was 
about three thousand pairs. The hosiers used 
to set out on their rounds at stated times ; 
going to the principal markets to give out 
worsted, and to receive the finished goods. 
This amount of knitting may be more easily 
believed when we find that the number of 
pack-horses employed to carry out Kendal 
goods, before wagons were established, was 
above three hundred per week. One would 
like to know who, of all the people about the 
King when he came to Kendal Castle, ex- 
amined his new silk stockings from Spain, 
and gave out the idea from which sprang all 
this industry, and all the comfort that it 
spread through the northern dales. 
Meantime, the Kendal cottons were going 
beyond sea. They had lost favour at home 
before they were sent to clothe the negroes in 
Virginia. Raleigh’s tobacco was a fine thing 
for Kendal. The more tobacco, the more 
slaves; the more slaves, the more Kendal 
cloth wanted for their wear. It was the 
American war which stopped the manufacture 
at last. Before the war was over, Yorkshire 
had got the start in regard to quality, owing 
to the introduction of improved machinery. 
The “cottons” descended in dignity—being 


used at last for horse-cloths, floor-cloths, 
scouring cloths (sometimes called “<dwiles ”). 
At last, the manufacture was admitted on all 
hands to have sunk below that of the linsey- | 
woolsey (mixed linen and woollen), which had 


been rising for some years. Cotton fabrics 
were as yet scarcely heard of; almost all} 
the Welsh, and multitudes of the Scotch and | 
English working-classes, were dressed in 
linsey-woolsey—as indeed they are still. 
Between three and four hundred weavers are 
at this day employed in Kendal, in the 
manufacture of linsey-woolseys—all, of the 
old patterns that were preferred hundreds of 
years ago. The patterns and colours are 
various ; more than could be supposed pos- 
sible without inspecting the manufacturer's 
pattern-book ; more than would be supposed 





possible in a material which is simply striped, 
and of which one pattern alone is re- 
quired in any one locality. This local pre- 
valence is the most curious feature of the case. 
The farmers’ wives who wear the blue and 
black stripe, would not look at a pattern of 
the blue and red, which is exclusively worn a 
dozen miles off; and the neighbours who 
wear red and white, have a new red and 
white petticoat every three years or so, and 
will not hear of the red and black, which are 
the boast of the next county. The Glasgow 
sale is large ;* but it would stop at once if the 
good wives could have only the pattern which 
18 worn on the shores of the Solway ; and on 
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the two banks of the Mersey, the linsey- 
woolseys are as distinct in their colours as 
the plaids of the Highland clans—without 
the same reasons—with no other reason than 
antique custom. There is something be- 
witching in this fragment of permanency, in 
the midst of the changes which are going on 
in everything but costume. The manufac- 
turers, however, are shaking their heads, 
fearing that the Exhibition has “done them 
harm,” by giving people the idea of new 
patterns. So the world marches on ! 

Change in abundance may be found side by 
side with this steady adherence to old custom. 
Railway rugs—a new article—are in great 
request, and the manufacture is increasing 
prodigiously. So is that of “trousering.” The 
checked, and striped, and mottled trousers, 
that we see everywhere, come chiefly from 
Kendal; and so does a large proportion of 
the horse-cloths, and serge, and the checked 
and mottled woollen of which miners’ shirts 
are made. Mr. Tremenheere’s Reports tell 
us sad stories of the colliers putting on clean 
Sunday shirts for six months together, with- 
out ever washing the skin beneath ; and those 
who have acquaintance with Staffordshire 
colliers, know too well the spectacle of the 
throat plastered and ingrained with coal- 
dust, which shows itself above the shirt 
collar; but, however it may be with the 
wearer, the shirt washes well; and there is 
so much comfort in it, that one cannot wonder 
that miners’ custom remains steady to Kendal 
fabrics, instead of wandering to Manchester. 

The great manufacture of Kendal, however, 
is carpets; and this, though the wages of 
linsey-weavers are said to be a good deal 
higher. For the weaving of linseys, the 
wages rise from ten shillings to twenty-five 
shillings per week ; whereas for carpet-weav- 
ing, they vary from twelve shillings to twenty 
shillings. A carpet-weaver can earn, by such 
excessive labour as no man ought to undergo, 
as much as sixty shillings in a week, at piece- 
work ; but the fair average may be stated at 
sixteen shillings, while the average of linsey- 
weaving is seventeen shillings and sixpence. 
But the linsey-weavers are employed for only 
eight months out of the twelve ; whereas the 
carpet manufacture is steady. The collective 
woollen manufacture employs about a third 
of the population of Kendal. Happily, their 
wages are not their only resource. In this 
old-fashioned place, the land is not all appro- 
priated; and almost every cottage has a 
garden,—and a good-sized one. Men who 
have not gardens at home, look out for and 
obtain them, in order to grow all the vege- 
tables that they want. Some hire land of the 
farmers, who are glad to let them have it for 
potato grounds, for the sake of the capital 
manuring and breaking up by the spade, 
which is thus obtained. The farmers lend 
the manure and the produce, and the tenants 
supply the seed, the manure (which they pur- 
chase from the town), and the cultivation ; 
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and the bargain answers well to both parties. | 
The weavers have done something better still ; 
—they have clubbed their money to buy a 
field, and have divided it into allotments, which 
they cultivate with zeal and profit. It 
scarcely necessary to say, after this, that the 
Kendal weavers are not the pallid, dwarfed, 
sharp-visaged order of men that one sees in 
Spitalfields and at Norwich,—trained to one 
bodily action only, and moody and captious 
from ill-health, and from the want of general 
bodily exercise. Not satisfied with exercise 
of their limbs in the loom, and at the spade, 
some of them work their lungs as weil,— 
under prodigicus difficulties. Amidst the 
clack and shock of twenty Jacquard looms in 
one apartment, they talk to each other from 
bench to bench. Those who can keep up con- | 
versation under such circumstances, certainly’| 
yield a strong testimony to the sociability of 
human nature, and may consider themselves 
qualified to address the noisiest mob that 
could be mustered,—as far, at least, as con-| 
cerns the power of the human lungs. It is| 
pleasant to hear that these men have formed 
a cricket club,—and pleasanter still to know 
that the morality of their class is far above 
that of the average manufacturing population. 
The morals and manners of the mill-workers 
are superior to those of the weavers who do 
their work at home; but the homes may 
contrast advantageously with those of most | 
other towns: and they might present a better 
aspect still, if the dwellings were better. 
They are sadly small and unwholesome. 
Various reasonsare assigned for the credit- 
able social condition of the Kendal weavers : 
but it may be said, in a general way, that 
the clergy have been diligent; that two or 
three generations have had the benefit of 
Sunday schools; and that these influences | 
have been aided by the superior means 
of health and comfort enjoyed by the labour- | 
ing class. It may be added that there is| 
here no apparent danger of the suffering | 
from poverty, and from angry passions, which | 
arises from strikes for wages. The Kendal | 
weavers allow no interlopers, and permit 
no mischief-making between themselves and | 
their employers. They formerly experienced 
just enough of the misery to guard themselves 
against arecurrence of it. Delegates from the 
south came among them, some years ago, and 
stirred up some discontent: but the Kendal) 
men were intelligent enough, and few enough, 
to be able to study and manage their own 
case. They formed themselves into a sort of 
guild (without the name). They permit no 
one to enter it who has not served a due 
- paces to the business ; and, of course, 
the employers prefer those who have so 
qualified themselves. No straggler from 
north or south finds employment here, merely 
because he will work for low wages,—or for 
any other reason than that he is really wanted. 
And, in consequence of some threat of trouble 
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|in heavy sacks, by means of a crane. 


| where the dyes are prepared. 
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employers and their men arrived at an under- 
standing, which has made al] smooth for the 
last seven years. An average was struck 
between the highest wages known to be asked, 
and the lowest wages known to be given; 
and this has been, through all changes, the 
rate of wages ever since. A compensating 
fund is formed, by subscription of the men; 
and out of this a maintenance is provided for 
any surplus labour in seasons of slack demand, 
Such is the state of things in Kendal. Some 
may say that the steadiness of the demand, 
and the restriction of the numbers, and 


|the intelligence of the pepole, make this an 


exceptional case: others may object that it 
cannot last. However that may be, such is 
the state of things in Kendal now. Those 
who can’t believe it had better go and see; 


|and we can promise them that they shall see 


a very pleasant sight. 
On entering Kendal from the north, one 


naturally looks upon the river from the first 


bridge. There, in the green meadows, some 
little way down the stream, stands a large 
grey-stone mill,—built over the water. It is 
the Messrs. Whitwell’s mill. Let us go and 
see what we can find there. We shall find 
for the carpet- 
in their factory, 


weaving, which is going on 
Let us see what 


in another part of the town. 
those preparations are. 

In a shed, there are heaps and stacks ot 
wool as it comes in, rough and dirty. We 
shall see it better up-stairs, where it is carried 
Before 
we follow it there, we will look into the shed 
In the yard 
there are piles, and stacks, and logs of the 
oddest-looking woods; some yellow and 
splintering; some red and scraggy; some 
purple and solid, There are barrels of salts, 
and carboys of acids and oils, and bundles of 
bark. Entering the sloppy shed, where red 
and yellow and purple puddles have to be 
avoided, we are stunned by the noise of 
wheels. There goes the great water-wheel, 
which tells us that the river is flowing under 
our feet ; and creaking, rushing, and crushing, 
go several more wheels, set in motion by it, 
The rasping is the noisiest process. The 
wood to be rasped, is brought endwise to a 
wheel which is set with blades like those of a 
plane, and which, revolving, mince off the 
wood, which falls as it is cut, into an inclined 
trough, and finds its way to its receptacle 
below. A more awful-looking machine is the 
granulating-mill. In a prodigious basin, a 
stout shaft is set upright, which revolves, 
carrying with it two vast millstones. These, 
being round, and set on edge, must, in being 
carried round, thoroughly stir and crush 
against the sides whatever the basin holds, 
We see, accordingly, the rasped wood be- 
coming a scariet paste. These reds, however, 
are rather a sore point with the manufac- 
turer ; for, in our climate, no pains and care, 
and no science that we yet possess, can enable 
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us to compete with certain foreigners in our 
red dyes. The same materials, used in pre- 
cisely the same manner, which produce a 
glorious depth of red in Turkey and at 
Nismes, and a dazzling carmine at Tunis, here 
come out flat and dull in comparison. It 
cannot be helped. We cannot “have our 
cake and eat it.” If we rejoice in our insular 
position, which keeps us out of many mis- 
chiefs, we must accept its fogs. We must 
be thankful for a stout national character 
and a lasting political freedom; though we 
must do without carmine and Turkey-red 
dyes. 

The dyeing process is not done in this 
shed, but in another, which needs no par- 
ticular description, as it consists simply in 
boiling the yarns in various decoctions. We | 
may mention here, however, the method by | 
which “tapestry carpets” are woven in 
a pattern, as it belongs to the dyeing de- 
partment, rather than the weaving. We all 
know the streaked, and clouded, and shaded 
work that comes out in purses, comforters, 
and the like, from under the hands of knitting 
young ladies, or crochet-workers. We see 
that the silk or the worsted is party-coloured, 


is exactly what is wanting. 





and that it forms clouds or ‘shades in the 
working. Just so is it with the tapestry | 
carpets which have been in use for seven 
years past. The yarn is party-coloured ; and | 
it is dyed carefully, so that the red of the 
weft may return upon the red, to make a rose ; 
and a green upon a former patch of green, to 
make a leaf—and so on. This is done by 
encrusting the portions of the yarn with their 
respective dyes, and cooking them in this 
crust. As might be anticipated, these dyes | 
cannot be made so permanent as in the case 
of a batch of yarn boiled in one dye ; conse- 
quently the tapestry carpets do not wear well. 

Now let us mount, and see the wool at the 
top of the mill. What an immense room it 
is!—airy, though low. Here are women 


| patches. 





employed, and boys, and a tall young man in 
a pinafore. He is wise to wear a pinafore ; 
for the wool is, of course, oily and dusty. 
Two or three fleeces are brought ; and we ask 
again whether they can be fleeces of ordinary 
sheep—they are so very large. Yes; they 
are from Westmoreland sheep. The greater 
part of the wool used here is of home growth. 
If it be true that an ingenious man has disco- 
vered a method of waterproofing the fleeces 
of sheep without injuring the animal’s skin, 
and without interfering with its transpiration, 
it is a great discovery. We heard of it some 
time since, and we hope it is true. The great 
object was to obviate the rot in sheep, by pre- 
serving them from damp ; but it is an import- 
ant object, though secondary, to keep the 
wool from the plaster of tar which the shep- 
herds smear all over it, to save the lungs of 
their bleating charge. The native wool is 
certainly horribly dirty ; and, after fingering 
the long staple and the short staple, and the 
more silky and the more woolly wool (so to 


speak), we are glad to wash our hands. This 
black handful is from the Punjaub ; and so is 
that shiny, curly, white specimen. They 
have come down the Indus to Bombay, and 
thence to this nook among the hills. The 
dwellers in this nook are ready to take a 
great deal more of this Punjaub wool, when- 
ever we can agree with the inhabitants that 
they shall change their spears into shepherds’ 
crooks, The long staple, that is required for 
the warp of certain fabrics, comes from 
Russia. It used to come over in a very 
rough state ; but it is growing cleaner, with 
time and experience. The wool from Buenos 
Ayres is highly valued, and, if there could be 
an assured supply, the demand would be an 
important one ; but that assurance of supply 
Sometimes the 
trade has been locked up for eighteen months 
together ; and an inferior article is a less evil 


{than such uncertainty. 


Women and boys are sorting the wool 
here, pulling out the long staple and the 
short ; throwing the finer fibre here, and the 


| coarser there, ready for the operations below, 


The women earn about five shillings a week 
here, and the boys about three shillings. 

The next destiny of the wool is to be 
“teased” by “the devil.” This “devil” is a 
tremendous affair to be teased by. It has 
cylinders set with crooked teeth, among 
which the wool is pulled this way and that, 
and torn with the most persevering malignity, 
until there is nothing left but shreds and 
The wool is next “fanned” in a 
revolving machine, which sends the dust 


;down through a grating, to a receptacle 


below. The carding, and combing, and the 
“scribbling,” which brings the wool out in 


|a gauzy state, ready for spinning, and the 
|spinning process, are so like the preparation 


of flax and cotton, as it may be seen in every 
mill, that there is no need to describe them 
here. There is, however, a“ piecing ” process, 
ingeniously managed by machinery, which 
was new to us, and very interesting, from its 
dispensing with the labour of children. As 
the proprietor observed to us, the little things 
can be at school while this machine is doing 
their work. By the revolution of a cylinder, 
lengths of wool are turned out horizontally, 
each falling into a tin channel; and being 
carried on, till there are about a dozen, when 
the dozen channels turn completely over, and 
spill the lengths upon a cloth beneath, so as 
that one end joins upon the other end of a 
length below. The join is then pressed, so as 
to unite by a cylinder beneath ; and an inter- 
minable length is made. It seems to us that 
we have seldom seen anything more ingenious 
—more original in its ingenuity—than this 
process. It has been in use about three 
years. 

After the spinning and reeling (women’s 
work chiefly), comes the washing and drying. 
Here again we find machinery doing what 
was, until lately, slow and toilsome human 
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work. The hanks, in bundles, are carried, | and white, that we should be in raptures 
wet and hot, round wheels, and ‘pressed under | with them if they had been ours, 
rollers in their passage, by which the dirt is| approved, they 


squeezed out. They are thrown into vats, 
where boiling water is violently soused upon 
them: and the same process is gone through 
in another vat with cold water. Here we 
have the yarn clean, but wet. Formerly, it 
took two men with staves to twist the hanks 
in opposite directions, to wring out the 
moisture, which still left the yarn very wet. 
Now, there is a new machine, by which cen- 
trifugal force is made use of to send the 
water flying off, in proportion to the rapidity 
of the revolutions. By peeping into this 
wonderful box, we see the yarn carried madly 
round, faster than the eye can follow, and 
the moisture raining off in streams from the 
top and down the sides. When the rain 
ceases, the yarn is taken out,—now merely 
damp. 

While we are among the hot water, we 
inspect the fulling process. The coarse 
inferior cloths, which serve for saddle linings, 
&e., are cleansed in the fulling-mill ; thrust 
into a box, open on one side, to be beaten by 
the “fulling-stocks,’—heavy hammers, which 
are raised by strong pegs fixed in a revolving 
wheel, and let fall, and raised again. It is a 
rough method of scouring, but most effectual 
for a fabric strong enough to bear it. 

The yarn being dried and dyed, and dried 
again, must next be warped. The warping 
mill is an enormous reel ; and the warper has 
to reel off from the bobbins whatever colours 
are wanted for the warp of a carpet. Sus- 
pended before his eyes is a bit of the carpet 
to be imitated. He picks out his greens, and 
his reds, and his yellows, and winds them all 
off together on his great reel, in readiness for 
the loom. If it be a new pattern of carpet 
that he is preparing for, he has a pretty 
picture before him, instead of astrip of carpet. 

Who paints this pretty picture? The 
designer to the firm. Great is the intellectual 
exercise, severe the toil, keen the eyesight, 
required to make that pattern. The artist 
has been trained at the Government School 
of Design; and he has so much taste and 
invention that his employers declare that they 
can nowhere find, within the range of the 
carpet manufacture, patterns which can be 
compared with those furnished by this young 
man. He sits in his office, surrounded by 
portfolios of drawings,—containing not only 
his educational exercises, but sheetsful of 
results of later observation. There are im- 
—_ from the various ferns of the neigh- 

urhood, from the plane leaf and the ivy, 
and many another familiar growth. We see 
them reproduced in the carpets unrolled for 
us in the warehouse ; and those who adjudged 
the Exhibition prizes had others before their 
eyes. The designer sketches his fancies ; and, 
if he like them on paper, draws them care- 
fully in little;—on paper diced with little 
squares, where they look so pretty in black 


If still 
are next to be drawn in 
colours on paper diced with larger squares, 
containing little ones equivalent to stitches ; 
—the same that patterns are produced on for 
ladies’ Berlin wool work. It is this which 
must be so severely trying to the eyes; for 
every stitch has to be attended to. As he 
works, the artist now and then tries his 
pattern by the mirror,—two pieces of glass 
fixed at right angles, which, placed along two 
sides of his pattern, present him with an 
expanse,—a repetition of his work—and 
enables him to judge of its effect. 

The choicest designs have to be wrought 
in the highest kinds of carpets—Wilton and 
Brussels ; and, for these, Jacquard looms are 
chiefly employed. The Jacquard looms are 
so familiar to all who know the Spitalfields 
or other silk manufacture, that there can be 
no need to describe them here: but we may 
mention, that at Messrs. Whitwell’s mill 
may be seen a curious and recent invention— 
an invention of their own—called a “ repeating 
machine,” for taking copies of the Jacquard 
pattern-cards. 

In carpets, as in other things, society is 
subject to “rages;” and when there is a 
pressing demand for a fresh pattern, cards 
are wanted for many looms. The machine 
before us multiplies the needed cards, Move- 
able pegs, of the size of the round holes in 
the cards, are selected, as it were, by the 
pattern-card on one side of the machine, and 
deposited in order in a perforated frame. This 
frame is then transferred to the other side, 
and pressed down under a roller upon slips of 
card underneath, several of which can be thus 
perforated at a stroke. The piecing machine 
and this repeating machine were to us the 
most novel and interesting particulars of the 
whole manufacture. 

And now everything is ready for the weav- 
ing. It is noon, and the people are ready for 
their dinners. We, who have travelled many 
miles to see this mill since breakfast, and 
have used our eyes diligently, and our ears 
more than is agreeable, are ready for luncheon, 
though it is hardly past noon. We agree to 
suspend operations for an hour or two, and 
go to the factory when the workers have 
returned from dinner. 

We had no idea that we should find any- 
thing picturesque in a carpet factory : but, on 
entering any one of the long rooms, we cer- 
tainly felt a wish that an artist had been with 
us, to represent things just as we saw them. 
All along both sides ‘of a long room are 
looms, placed as close as liberty of weaving 
will allow ;—so close, that a weaver has to 
stop his work while a party of three steps 
in to observe the feats of his neighbour. 
The tricks of the light, falling from the 
high windows upon the posts and beams ot 
the looms, are striking ; and so are the gay 
colours of the webs, shining out here and 
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| the spools for the shuttle. 
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HOMCOPATHY. 


there—and so are the characteristic outlines | 


of the men themselves ; but, much more so, 


are the figures of the children, one of whom | 


sits lowly at the end of each loom, winding 
Each child has its 
little reel, and works beside its father, or 
The youngest-looking boy 
we spoke to was nine, and few of the girls 
wi have been much older, All looked neat 
and healthy ; and the work is light enough. 
They earn about three shillings per week, each. 

The most responsible work done by children 
here, and that which requires the most 
diligent attention, is that of the boy who 


| attends the Jacquard loom in which a Brussels 


or Wilton carpet is woven. The weaver has 
enough to do to mind his weft; without being 
charged with the other management of the 
loom. So an intelligent boy does three or four 
things in succession (with a moment’s rest 
between), which seemed to us to make up a 
great day’s work, and for which he is paid 
three shillings and sixpence per week. He 
pulls the cord by which, in Jacquard looms, 
the threads of the warp are raised or depressed 
as they are wanted. The weaver having 
passed his fingers between the raised and de- 
pressed threads, to make sure that they are 
clear of each other, the boy slides in a polished 
piece of wood, thin and broad (called the 
“sword ”), by which, when turned on its side, 
the upper and under series of threads are 
kept well apart, and the weaver inserts his 
“wire "—a steel skewer, as long (from the 
head) as the carpet is wide. The shuttle is 
now thrown, and the yarn which encloses the 
wires of course forms loops when the wires 
are withdrawn. There is something almost 
— in seeing by how gradual and la- 
orious a process every hair’s-breadth of the 
carpets we tread upon so carelessly, is made. 
We buy a good Brussels carpet at four 
shillings and sixpence a yard, or a Wilton 
(called Velvet) at five shillings and sixpence, 
and we do not think of the wool coming down 
the Indus to Bombay ; nor of the dyes from 
the Pacific ; nor of the linen thread, sown, 
grown, and prepared near Belfast ; nor of the 
mill processes; nor of this weaver, who has 
to give his mind to every cast of the shuttle ; 
nor of this boy, who is now heaving at the 
cord—now thrusting in his “sword,” and 
turning, and withdrawing it—for every new 
loop of the whole fabric. But, what an 
amount of human diligence it is, to purchase 
at the rate of four or five shillings a yard ! 
The Velvet or Wilton carpets are woven 
much in the same way. The difference is, 
that the “wires,” instead of being of steel, 
and round, are of brass, and angular, with a 
groove along one of the sides, This groove is 
indicated to the touch of the weaver by the 
handle of the wire being open in a line with 
the groove. The wire is inserted with the 
grooved edge uppermost; and when the 
weaver has covered a few wires, he runs his 








cutting the loops; and, of course, giving the 
pile which causes the fabric to be called 
Velvet. 

One man in this establishment wove the 
rug, with a dog from Landseer for the pattern, 
which won a prize at the Exhibition. It is 
of the fabric called “ finger-rugs,” from the 
yarn being dexterously inserted by the fingers ; 
and, when well fastened in by a weft of linen 
thread, snipped off with shears, and left soft 
and velvety. Very soft are the eyes and 
muzzle of this prize dog, and very tufty are 
his black spots. ‘To be sure, we do not think 
him avery good subject for a rug, as we do 
not habitually tread upon dogs; but then 
the same might be said of a large proportion 
of the carpets bought by people who do not 
suppose themselves deficient in taste. 

Of one hundred and twenty looms, one-sixth 
may be employed in weaving Brussels carpets, 
and about eighty in weaving Kidderminster or 
Scotch carpets. A good deal of Dutch carpet- 
ing is also made for landings and passages, and 
for some bed-rooms. It is the simplest sort 
of all, with small variety of patterns, but 
excellent for wear, and agreeable from its look 
of homely neatness and comfort. There is a 
“barrel loom,” invented by a workman of 
Messrs. Whitwell’s, which is worth notice 
from its ingenuity, though it cannot compete 
with the Jacquard loom. It looks, in its 
place aloft, much like the apparatus of a 
shower-bath. Its barrel is set with wires, 
like those of a barrel-organ, by which certain 
threads of the warp are lifted up and held 
apart from others, while the shuttle is thrown. 
Of other kinds of loom, it would be merely 
puzzling to speak ; or we could tell of more. 

Four engineers are retained by this establish- 
ment ; and it takes about the half of the time 
of one of them to keep the looms in order. 

When the fabric comes from the looms, it 
has still to pass under the eye and hand of 
a woman, whose business it is to see that no 
knots or other blemishes remain visible. 
Having been thus revised and “ picked,” the 
carpet is wound on a roller, in a machine, 
which indicates its precise length at the same 
time: and then it is tacked with pack-thread, 
ticketed, and (unless made to order from a 
distance) deposited on the shelves of the 
warehouse. If it have to travel, it is packed 
in a hydraulic press, which reduces it to the 
smallest compass. 

Such is a history of the trouble Kendal 
takes to give us an easy and pleasant footing 
in our homes. All honour to the art, and 
prosperity to the artists ! 


CHIPS. 


HOMGOPATHY. 


We have never been subjects of the Homeo- 
— mode of treatinent, nor have we ever 
, been concerned in making others so. But as 


knife along the groove of the hindmost, | we desire to state the Homeopathic Doctrine 














fairly, like all other doctrines to which we 
make any reference, and as it has been 
suggested to us that we may have scarcely 
done so in a passing allusion to it at page 592 
of the last volume of this journal, we will here 
reprint the following extract from a work in 
explanation of Homeopathic principles, by 
Dr. Epps. 


“Tt is not maintained that a millionth part 
of a grain or of a drop (to take a given, 
though a large quantity, in homeopathic 
administration,) will produce any visible 
action on the man in health; nor is it main- 
tained that a millionth part of a grain or of 
a drop will act on the man in disease : but it 
is maintained that the millionth part of a 
grain or of a drop will act on the man in 
disease, if between the diseased state of the 
man and the medicine, infinitesimally admi- 
nistered, there is a homceopathic relationship. 
In other words, the homeeopathists do not 
vaguely say that medicines in infinitesimal 
doses cure diseases; but they do say that 
medicines given for the cure of diseases to 


which they are homeopathic, do cure these | 


diseases when administered in infinitesimal 
quantities ; to repeat, the homceopathist, in 
maintaining the efficacy of medicines in infi- 
nitesimal quantities, regards three require- 
ments as necessary :—First, the development 
of virtues in medicines by the process of pre- 
paration ; second, the increased receptivity to 
impression produced by disease; and third, 
the selection of the right remedy.” 


THE TRUE BOHEMIANS OF PARIS. 


THE present Bohemians of Paris are not 
the Bohemians of Victor Hugo, or of Borrow ; 
nor are they the clever scamps of the modern 
melo-dramatist. They do not number among 
their order, fascinating damsels who perform 
necromancies with goats and gilded horns, 
and turn the heads of an ardent public, from 
captains of the Guards and archdeacons, down 
to bell-ringers. They no longer swallow 
swords, balance coach-wheels on their chins, 
play at catch-ball with the rapidity of fire- 
works, or dance hornpipes on dessert-plates. 
They are innocent of thimble-rig ; and, being 
only dexterous enough with the cards to 
play at piquet, cannot predict the future, or 
pronounce on the fate of a lover by turning 
up the ace of hearts, and by cutting the queen 
of diamonds, They have ceased to steal 
fowls, change children, (after the manner of 
their Egyptian brethren), or to tell fortunes : 
for their hands are seldom crossed with silver. 
The true modern Bohemian is not the wild, 
wandering, adroit, unprincipled, picturesque 
vagabond, who has been the delight of the 
poet, the novelist, and the painter, for ages ; 
because, being an artist himself, he does not 
see his own excellencies as a model for art ; 
yet he presents many points of resemblance 
to the Bohemians who have been immortalised 
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[Conducted by 


by Hugo, Borrow, and at the Porte Saint 
Martin Theatre. Although neither a gipsy 
nor a mountebank, he is wild and wandering ; 
occasionally mysterious, often picturesque, 
and not seldom, I am afraid, unprincipled, 
He does not beg; he merely borrows: he 
never robs ; but his skill in creating debts, 
and his powers of “owing,” are transcendant, 
The shopkeeper shuns him ; but the lounger 
loves him. He is the terror of the counter, 
but the delight of the café. 

In a word, the Parisian Bohemians of to-day 
are a tribe of unfortunate artists of all kinds— 
poets, painters, musicians, and dramatists— 
who haunt obscure cafés in all parts of Paris, 
but more especially in the Quartier Latin, 
They have been unsuccessful in their profes- 
sions, and many deservedly so—aspiration 
being too often the substitute for inspiration, 
and inspiration not unfrequently wasted or 
misused. They are, in some respects, what 
our “Grub Street” authors were in the last 
century. 

The café where the Bohemians most do 
congregate is a quiet, pleasant place enough, 
when these distinguished persons are not 
present to make it noisy and disagreeable, 
It is distinguished from fashionable cafés 
by the scarcity of chance-comers, and the 
various signs, not difficult to observe, of its 
being mainly supported by regular frequenters, 
Call in on any evening, and you may always 
see the same hats on the same pegs, and the 
same pipes—which have hung all the morning 
in little numbered niches against the wall—in 
the mouths of their respective owners, who 
take great pride in smoking them until they 
have become as black as negroes, and nearly 
as valuable to dealers and connoisseurs, The 
owners of these hats and pipes are, for the 
most part, Bohemians. They congregate in 
an inner room by themselves—removed as far 
as possible from the shopkeeper, with his 
moderate opinions and white cravat ; for they 
hold him in supreme contempt. They form 
what, in time-honoured phrase, is known as a 
“motley group ”—so diversified are their toi- 
lettes, so strange and unconventional are their 
beards and their bearing. Some of them are 
playing at billiards in the middle of the room ; 
others are consoling themselves with cards in 
the corners. All are talking, and with a 
volubility of tongue known only to French- 
men and Mr. Charles Mathews. But their 
conversation has no reference to the games 
in which they are engaged ; these they seem 
to conduct mechanically, Listen to them, and 
you will gain, perhaps, some useful ideas on 
the subject of Grecian art, mixed up with 
comments on the Charivarv’s last caricature 
of M. Thiers ; the merits of the early Chris- 
tian painters, as compared with a friend who 
has just made his debut as a posturer ; how 
far the eminent young Bohemian Jules—who 
has just been caught revoking at piquet—falls 
short of Raffaelle ; and how the same Jules 
owes a duty to himself and the public, to give 
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his genius fair play, and to surpass that master. 
The literary discussions—which range with 
great impartiality between the heights of 
transcendentalism in poetry and philosophy, 


and the depths of some feeble Jon mot in a| 


feeble satirical journal—are conducted in 
much the same manner. That thoughtful- 
looking young man, with the bright eye and 
the blonde moustache, is the author of a 
tragedy, in five acts, in verse—and un- 
happily still in manuseript—which accounts 
for the gloomy state of affairs at the Odéon, 
where it was refused. Adolphe appeared 
for the first time in print only yesterday, 
and now stands responsible for an “ Epi- 
taphe anticipée” upon a popular journalist 
in the “Tintamarre.” He is occupied in 
playing at billiards, and holding forth upon 
the respective merits of the classical and 
romantic schools, with regard to which he 
does not seem to have any very settled 
opinions; it is probable that his tragedy 
belongs to some new school of his own dis- 
covery. He covers his cue with chalk while 
covering a classizist with confusion ; makes a 
cannon—and leaves a Romanticist no head 
to stand upon. In the same manner, will 
embryo Handels and Mozarts hold forth upon 
the great masters of their particular art ; but 
you may observe that nobody gives specimens 
of his own compositions, literary or musical ; 
it is a strict rule in the order, that its mem- 
bers are neither to be read to nor sung to; 
such assaults being directed only against the 
common enemy, society in general; except 
at certain solemn séances of the Bohemians 
themselves, when every man has an allotted 
— of the evening for the gratification of 
nis own idiosyncracy. 

As for politics, you will scarcely hear them 
touched upon among the Bohemians—cer- 
tainly never unless suggested by a subject 
of art. “ Art before all,” is their creed; 
morality and the virtues they hold in high 
estimation—as elements without which poetry 
could not exist; and they have the greatest 
reverence for what is sacred—as furnishing 
inspiration to the painter. They bend them- 
selves—it is to Dante ; they adore—it is before 
Raffaele, 

So much for the aims and aspirations of the 
Bohemians. For the rest, you may listen 
sometimes to no inconsiderable amount of 
their conversation, without being very much 
edified. Their muse is associated with some- 
thing like mockery, and their trancenden- 
talism has a dash of slang. They speak, in 
fact, in a style of literary metaphor, which is 
somewhat puzzling to the uninitiated. But 
this is a habit common to all thorough artists 
—using the word in its general sense,—who 
live isolated from general society—surrounded 
by nothing but art and its associations—until 
one might almost believe, from outward 
appearances, that familiarity had produced its 
proverbial effect. 

Listen to that group in the corner of the 


| repulsed, 
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café. That young man with the Vandyke 
beard, who sits under the peg which holds 
the broad-leaved felt hat, is evidently a 
painter. He is telling his friends the life and 
adventures of the grand historical picture on 
which he has now been engaged for several 
years. The picture originally represented 
the “ Passage of the Red Sea,” under which 
title it was duly refused admission into the 
Exhibition. The artist, however, unwilling to 
have lost his time entirely, altered some of 
the details without changing the general com- 
position, and called it the “ Passage of the 
Rubicon ;” but Pharaoh, we are told, ill dis- 
guised under the mantle of Ceesar, was recog- 
nised on the following year, and summarily 
The third year came, and with it 
came the picture, once more a candidate for 
exhibition. This time greater changes were 
made—in the Egyptian especially, who now 
appeared in the uniform of the Imperial 
Guard. This time the piece was called the 
“Passage of the Bérézina.” The committee, 
however, not only saw through the artist’s 
design, but through his colours also; although 
he was always inclined to produce his effects 
by means of what they call an “opaque 
medium.” The work was, accordingly, again 
returned upon his hands. “Never mind, 
however,” said the artist, in recounting this 
last mishap—* next year I shall call it the 
‘Passage des Panoramas.’”—Next to the artist 
is a personage, a little older and more care- 
worn. He is beginning to compromise, to 
some extent, with his ambition, and condescend 
to task-work. He has recently produced a 
vaudeville at the Variétés—that is to say, he 
has written the dialogue, under the direction 
of two established authors, one of whom has 
furnished the “idea” of the piece, while the 
other has sketched out and arranged the 
scenes, and given the principal “ points.” The 
names of the two established authors have 
appeared in large letters in the playbills ; 
that of the Bohemian follows in small typo- 
graphy ; and, as may be supposed, his share ot 
the spoils has been proportionate. This divi- 
sion of employment is almost universal in 
French dramatic writing, and the least im- 
portant author, who figures last, in small cap, 
is usually a Bohemian. Perhaps the successful 
authors, who now reap all the honours, have 
passed through the ordeal in their time ; and 
the subordinate will have his day. In this 
case, he sinks into the traditional “literary 
hack,” and will write anything for which he 
can obtain the most miserable remuneration— 
from a History of the Universe, to an epitaph 
or a tradesman’s puff. 

But while the young ambition which spurns 
the lower walks of art, is not likely to be at 
once recognised and at once successful, the 
less aspiring or more experienced—who con- 
descend to plod along wherever a finger-post 
points in the direction of a dinner—are not 
always certain to secure that refreshment at 
the end of their journey. If on the one road 
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the fruits hang too high—on the other, where 
they are more accessible, there are too 
many gatherers. Accordingly, the path of] 
the Bohemian is nearly always one of hard- 
ship and difficulty. To be asstred of this) 
fact, it is not necessary to penetrate into their 


cheerless chambers, and watch their struggles | 


—for struggles they very frequently are—for 
existence. Sufficient is it to meet them in 
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festivities. The last penny expended, the 
Bohemians, settle down into their former state 
of hazardous enjoyment, and contented care, 
It may be asked what is the ultimate desti- 
nation of the majority? Do they ever eman- 
cipate themselves from the fatal fascination 
of this mode of life? Certainly, they do; 
that is to say, most of them who have any 
real claims to distinction, attain it in the end. 


their moments of relaxation at the café, where | These are nodays of “mute inglorious Miltons,” 


the general complaint of the proprietor is, 
that they do not “consume” enough. That 
is not their fault, they answer, but simply the 
fault of the infamous ready-money system 
upon which the house is conducted. Here 
you will learn how a celebrated musician (cele- 
orated in the Bohemian sense) was, on the 
previous day, obliged to sponge upon some- 
body for a breakfast; and how a great 


especially in France, where talent must even- 
tually make its way. The Bohemians are con- 
tinually losing old, and as continually gaining 
new,members. One of the tribe will suddenly 
disappear from the old familiar scenes, and 
| will be given up as lost. A few months 
‘elapse, and his companions find themselves 
|invited to a banquet in a fashionable quarter, 
Here they find their old associate emerged 


painter, of transcendental tendencies, spent! from his chrysalis condition, and winging his 
? | ’ omfO 


the morning in intriguing for a dinner— 
with much matter of the same suggestive 
kind. 
and abuses—is frequently brought under grave 
consideration, Among the Bohemians, it is 
said, there are some who have reduced the 
practice to a science. They keep an alpha- 
betical list cf their acquaintances, with the 
days on which they are known to receive 
money, and the sums which may be expected 
from each, according to his means. These 


they tick off from the list as they are used up 
one by one,—a deadly class to meet with, what- 
ever be your clime or condition; for it is| 


reported that they know how to request the 
loan of five francs in every language under 
the sun. 


But throughout all this battle for existence | 


the Bohemians never lose their gaiety, nor 
their steady fidelity to Art ; which communi- 
cates its influence to all around them. Such 
an effect, indeed, has their mingled facetiz 
and transcendentalism had upon the unpre- 
pared mind of a waiter at the café, that I hear 
he has become an idiot in the flower of his 
youth. Another gargon, under the same cor- 
rupting influence, has been detected writing 
amatory verses to the bar-maid. 

If the Bohemian never loses his gaiety in 
the darkest days of his distresses, the effect of 
an occasional gleam of sunshine, in the shape 
of a remittance, can scarcely be conceived. A 
member of the fraternity will appear one 
morning among his brothers with a five hun- 
dred franc bill in his hand. Perhaps it is the 
fruit of some lucky speculation ; or, perhaps, 
he is an amateur Bohemian, whose parents are 
wealthy. Of this class, it should be observed, 
there are many: with means at their command 
to live in respectable competence, they prefer 
the life of the Bohemian from love and sym- 
pathy, and are quite contented to take their 
chance of its pains and pleasures. However 
that may be, there are the five hundred franes, 
to be devoted to the public good, or the 

ublic detriment ; and, as long as the money 
asts, there is no end to the most frantic! 


The subject of borrowing—its uses | 


way among the fruits and flowers of high 
life. He has in the mean time been thinking 
and working ; has made a success, and has 
become that most happy of human beings— 
more particularly in Paris—a popular author, 
with an audience of his own—a constituency 
that elect him to a permanent seat among the 
honoured of the land. From his proud posi- 
tion he looks back to his Bohemian days as 
perhaps the most happy, and certainly not 
the least useful portion of his experience. 
For the rest, there are many to whom such 
honours are but idle dreams ; they live on in 
the old way, unnoticed, unknown, and, worse 
|still, unprinted. They abuse “the world” in 
their own little coteries, and imagine them- 
selves martyrs. Instead of being great lights 
of the age, they flicker futilely, or burn them- 
selves prematurely out by over-excitement. 
In the mean time, it is not the public that is 
to blame—and scarcely they themselves—poor 
fellows: it is their misfortune that they have 
not discovered their true vocation in the 
beginning, or taken warning in time; that 
they have not condescended to clerkships, or 
apprenticed themselves to respectable cheese- 
mongers. 

“There isa pleasure in painting which none 
but painters know ;” there is also a pleasure 
in authorship which one need not be success- 
ful to experience, The struggle to ascend 
Parnassus has its fascination, futile though 
it be. One taste of the waters of Castaly 
is too intoxicating for many; yet who, 
at its fountain, would wish to be a moderate 
drinker ? Perhaps, then, some of my readers, 
who may have had a drop too much of 
that celebrated beverage, will make some 
allowances for the poor, blind, flattered, and 
fascinated Bohemian. 
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